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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


An instrument for peace acquired at the cost of some 
rather substantial interests in Tibet and Persia—this 
we take to be a fair account of the English and Russian 
treaty. Perhaps the cost would have been less a thing 
to grumble at if there had been reasonable risk of war 
in the near future with Russia over Asiatic questions. 
But has there been such a risk? We should say No. 
Russia is not fit to go to war to-morrow or next week if 
she wished todoso. Ten or fifteen years hence it may, or 
may not, beanother matter. But it may be argued why 
should we make concessions to her in Persia and Tibet 
to-day which will stave off a possible conflict with her 
ten or fifteen years hence? Most people no doubt will 
say that Tibet and Persia do not matter. The British 
nation—to alter slightly Carlyle’s saying—is composed 
of forty millions, mostly people who do not care a jot 
for Tibet and Persia. But a few people do care, recog- 
nising the large value of these places, and we can say 
with confidence that some of the most expert among 
them see in the concessions to Russia too much 
generosity. 


This is not a party matter, or should not be, and— 
even were it practicable, which we doubt—it would 
not be wise for the Opposition to turn the concessions 
to party account. Besides we are not at all sure that 
in striking a bargain with Russia the Conservatives 
would have done more heroically than the Liberals have 
done. We cannot forget the bargaining over the Far 
East and the invitation to Russia to establish herself in 
a warm-water port. Russia has always made a point 
of doing well in such friendly give and take. We have 
now—thanks to one Government after another—shaken 
off our splendid isolation”. We have treaties here 


and ententes there, and we have understandings and 


cousinships in nearly every direction. Perhaps it would 
be well to rest a little from alliances now and see how 
the existing batch of treaties works out. Germany 
appears indeed to be the only friend there is to make 
to-day. 


At Memel on Tuesday the Kaiser made a speech in 
one of his most fervid religious moods. If he were not 
Germany’s sovereign, he would be one of her eloquent 
preachers. The speech was not political in the ordinary 
sense ; it discussed no actual concrete topic either of 
national or international politics. _Memel is the town 
which the Prussian royal family made their refuge during 
the invasion of 1807: and the Kaiser took occasion to 
draw a contrast between those dark days and the present 
position of Germany. We have dealt elsewhere with 
his interpretation of the events of this century as the 
leading of the Divine Providence. But we may note as 
significant of the paternal and mellowed feeling of his 
address at Memel that he did not direct his admoni- 
tions and warnings as he has done on some other occa- 
sions to any particular party amongst his people. 


The Moorish situation presents a series of opposites : 
General Drude has been active dispersing recalcitrant 
tribes, burning villages and making reconnaissances 
at the same time that the tribes in general have 
been agreeing to the French conditions and giving 
hostages for future good behaviour. The Sultan Abd 
el Asiz has arrived at Rabat, having been welcomed 
with something like enthusiasm everywhere: on the 
other hand his rival, Mulai Hafid, where he has 
secured a hold, is said to be establishing his authority 
firmly and to be ready to march towards Casablanca, 
where apparently he hopes to create new trouble for 
the Europeans. Kaid Maclean’s release by one ac- 
count is only a matter of days, whilst according to 
another Raisuli has formulated his final and amended 
terms of ransom, which include the governorship of 
Northern Morocco, an indemnity of £110,000 and 
penalties and privileges in various directions. 


As the Hague Conference has not been able to agree 
on the adoption of the British proposal for the abolition 
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of contraband, Sir Edward Fry has proposed a con- 
vention between the Powers who voted with him. If 
this should be carried through, the Powers signing 
would abandon as between themselves the right of 
search except for the purpose of establishing the 
neutral character of vessels. Another question which 
raises difficulties is the proposed International Prize 
Court. There is no international code of maritime 
warfare, and it would be impossible for nations to 
leave so many questions on which they differ.in their 
views of policy to be decided at the discretion of foreign 
judges. In these circumstances the International Prize 
Court, apart from the difficulty of agreement as to the 
judges now left to the Powers, is not likely to super- 
sede the prize court of each nation. The codification of 
naval law would occupy years. 


The position in India seems practically unchanged. 
The firm policy adopted in the Panjab, supported by 
the prompt action of the leaders of the native com- 
munities there, has at least put an end to outward 
signs of disloyalty, and restored public order. 
Bengal continues to be not only the centre of seditious 
organisation, but the scene of continued disorders 
which too often take the shape of cowardly assaults on 
isolated Europeans. One Indian gentleman, described 
as a Bengali barrister of position and wealth, has 
allowed his patriotism to take the unprofessional form 
of assailing railway officials with a long knife—a pro- 
cedure he cannot have learned at the Inns of Court. 
The belated protestation of loyalty by the notables of 
the province apparently came too late. Proceedings 
against the seditious newspapers in Calcutta have been 
only half successful. There is still. ferment in the 
eastern districts, and the condonation of the murder of 
an indigo planter by the High Court, on the curious 
ground that only two out of the thirty-three wounds 
he sustained were fatal, has caused a natural feeling 
of alarm among the planting people. Bengal seems to 
want a firmer government—or governor. 


Another financial sensation is now agitating the 
United States and has astonished their case-hardened 
people even more than the Pennsylvania graft case. 
This is nothing less than the bankruptcy of the richest 
street railway property in the world, as the ‘‘ Times ” 
correspondent describes it, the New York City Railway 
Company. But the peculiarity about it appears to be 
that not even the Americans understand what the mean- 
ing ofit is. The New York papers express their ignor- 
ance, but they have a sound instinct that there is some- 
thing wrong at the bottom. The New York ‘‘ Times” 
says: “No ordinary mind could hope to determine 
exactly who is most to blame and for what. Public 
opinion has been puzzled beyond measure. There has 
been enough shown to convince the least suspicious of 
a lot of chicane.” And the ‘‘ World” remarks that ‘‘ a 
golden prize so rich as to excite the cupidity of master 
thieves, the traction system of New York, has been 
ruthlessly exploited”. The ‘‘ World” concludes by 
speculating on Sing-Sing as the destination of ‘‘ the 
robbers who have pillaged the splendid property ”. 


All this suggests melancholy reflections on the speech 
of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the United States Ambassador, 
at the opening of the John Bright Secondary School at 
Liandudno. One sentence is particularly striking. 
“* The circumstances of the people”’, he said, ‘‘ rendered 
it essential that for the most of their youth before or 
at the same time that they taught them to make 
character they should teach them to make a living.” 
It rather looks as though the 423,000,000 given in the 
last ten years by millionaires for secondary education 
must have gone in preference to the teaching of how to 
make a living and that the other branch has been 
neglected. Mr. Whitelaw Reid pointed out that Bright 
was a supporter of education on individual lines— 
“fone might almost say on American lines”. That is 
true ; but we wonder if he had read the ‘‘ World” on 
the New York Railway whether it would not have 
occurred to him that the pupils seemed much better up 
in the subject of making a living than in that of 
character. 


Once more the Imperial Government deems it neces- 
sary to take a matter deeply affecting colonial interests 
out of the control of the Colonial Government con- 
cerned. Sir Robert Bond and his colleagues having 
refused to modify their attitude as to the renewal 
of the modus vivendi with the United States, an Order 
in Council has been issued which will prevent the local 
authorities from taking any action against colonial 
fishermen serving in American vessels. This is the 
latest success of American diplomacy where British 
colonial interests are concerned, and it is none the less 
unpleasant because the Colonial Government in its 
impatience has gone beyond the colonial fishermen 
themselves. Sir Robert Bond originally suggested 
that the question should be submitted to arbitration, 
and as this is to be done, he would no doubt have been 
well advised to accept the modus vivendi however un- 
welcome its terms. As it is, he has no option but to 
submit to imperial authority exercised in the interests 
of the Americans. 


Whatever their original mistake in their treatment of 
Morenga as a political refugee, the Cape Government 
have made swift amends, and Germans both at home and 
in South-West Africa have been given an object lesson 
in the reality of British goodwill. The pursuit of the Hot- 
tentot chief by Major Elliott with sixty troopers, over a 
waterless tract of country, and the rushing of a strongly 
held kopje by ten troopers under Inspector Manders, 
was a very neat and wholly meritorious piece of work. 
Major Elliott’s achievement has not been as generously 
recognised by the German press as it deserves, and the 
tendency is to suggest that it would never have been 
necessary if the Cape Government had done its duty 
originally. The fact however remains that the prompt- 
ness with which the situation brought about by 
Morenga’s escape was dealt with has saved German 
South-West Africa from the menace of a further 
rebellion. 


Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. This is the 
tone of the ‘‘ Manifesto” issued by the Welsh Non- 
conformist bodies who want to see a Welsh Church 
Disestablishment Bill introduced and passed through 
the Commons during the present Parliament. For forty 
years they have been lavishing the treasures of Non- 
conformist affection on the Liberal party; and this is 
what it has come to in 1907, that even Mr. Lloyd-George 
advises them to put their pet project off. Besides, only 
four of the thirty-four Welsh Liberal members at the 
last election put Disestablishment first in their addresses. 
Mr. Lloyd-George invites them to join him ‘‘in con- 
centrating effort on the struggle with the Lords ”— 
another case of pouring water into a sieve or ploughing 
the sands. But they stick to ‘‘ Ecclesia delenda est”, 
and Mr. Lloyd-George and the Government must fight 
the House of Lords themselves unless they are given 
what they want. 


In Kirkdale the Liberals certainly took up a kind of 
Meer Jaffier attitude ; largely non-participant, watchful, 
and ready to come in with professions of aid should the 
Socialist candidate win the day. There is no doubt 
that many Liberals out of Kirkdale have, all through, 
wished secretly to see the Unionist candidate elected. 
An unpleasant feature of this contest has been the 
coarse and crude way in which religious issues have 
been touched. Kirkdale has been as offensive in this 
as Northampton was in the ’eighties. If religion is 
not a subject for a House of Commons debate, how 
much less is it fit for the political platform! One donkey 
brayed out his notion that Mr. Balfour was ‘an 
atheist”. The criticism has indeed not been of the 
higher kind. We may next expect to hear of Moses and 
Geology as a plank in some platform. 


The Liberal party continues to drop its distinguished 
supporters. The quality of these shed supporters is 
unquestionable. Yesterday it was Lord Ribblesdale, 
who ‘severed his connexion” with the Liberals 
because they attack the Lords; to-day it is Mr. 
Nevinson, who is off because they treat with unholy 
Russia. But we frankly admit we would rather see 
deserters in quantity than in quality, Moreover, it is 
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hard to be quite serious when we read Mr. Nevinson’s 
dreadfully grave statement in the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ” : ‘‘ The Agreement published to-day severs our 
allegiance to the Liberal party as at present constituted, 
and makes us almost indifferent as to that party’s future.” 
‘* As at present constituted” reminds one irresistibly of 
the discussion between Socialists and not Socialists 
which has been raging in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” for 
weeks under the droll title of ‘‘ Tired of Society as at 
present Constituted”. The number, in party politics, 
of ‘* beautiful and ineffectual angels beating their lumi- 
nous wings in the void” is quite remarkable to-day. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. T. G. Bowles, Mr. Nevinson 
with others of the ‘‘ pariah policy”, and Lord Rosebery 
are a few of them. The odd thing is that not one of 
them seems to have two points in common with another. 


Mr. Jesse Collings we all respect for his almost life- 
long devotion to his leader, but his speech on the 
leadership of the Unionist party was a trifle gauche, 
considering that Mr. Balfour has lately agreed to 
speak at Birmingham this autumn. Mr. Collings com- 
plains that the Unionist party has no longer a Moses 
to lead them. But he must remember that when the 
Israelites had Moses they were not always well content. 
Some folk are never at ease in politics unless they are 
proclaiming ‘‘ We want a programme which everybody 
can understand”; ‘We want a leader whom every- 
body can understand ”; and so forth. Was it not much 
the same a while ago with the Liberals ? The question 
of programme and a leadership settled itself. All the 
oceans of talk about it came absolutely to nothing. 
There is a great deal about which all sensible Unionists 
can agree and on which they can work with a will. It 
is absurd then to squabble incessantly about a few 
things on which they disagree. 


It is so fashionable to-day to attribute every success- 
ful career to concentration and will-power that the 
Prime Minister’s repudiation of these virtues is a fresh 
and suggestive thing. Speaking at Montrose on 
Thursday he insisted that he was in his present posi- 
tion not at all by seeking to be there. He is Prime 
Minister just because he has quietly gone on and 
‘found myself there without knowing very well how I 
came there”. This is delightful. There is a chance 
then that any of us, if we take things easily and have 
no particular ambitions, may one day be Archbishop, 
Prime Minister, or Lord Chancellor. One thing, how- 
ever, seems necessary—we must walk straight to get 
there. The Prime Minister claimed mildly that he had 
always done this, and we quite agree. The difficulty 
with some people is that they have strong convictions— 
or prejudices—which seem to interfere with this easy- 
going straight progress along the highway that leads 
to greatest office. The Prime Minister is perhaps too 
reasonable a man for convictions. 


The attempt to show that Lord Ashtown tried to 
blow up his own house has ended in smoke. Judge 
Fitzgerald last week spoke very sternly about the 
hints and suggestions against Lord Ashtown, who 
was awarded substantial damages for the injury 
caused by the explosion. Mares’ nests are commonly 
harmless enough, but it really is no joke when they get 
mixed up with bombs. Evidently this is an ordinary 
outrage, more or less of the moonlight order. It is a 
pity a photograph or two was not obtained of the 
authors of this hateful crime. If our illustrated press 
would devote themselves to snapshotting actual 
criminals at work, instead of snapshotting make- 
believe ones, they would really do a public service. 


There is no new development since last week in 
the relations of the railway companies and the railway 
men. The ballot papers have been sent out to the men 
for voting on the question whether they are prepared to 
cease work should the companies persist in their refusal 
to meet the representatives of the Amalgamated Society. 
Mr. Bell has apparently not received an answer to his 
request for an interview with the directors to discuss 
the meaning of ‘‘ recognition”. As generally happens 


both parties profess confidence in their powers of resist- 
ance and disparage the means at the disposal of each 


other. The quarrel between the Amalgamated Society 
and the Association of Locomotive Drivers divides the 
men’s forces. The Association takes up the position 
that it is not in the interests of their particular class of 
servants to strike ; and it includes a great number if 
not the majority of the drivers; the most important of 
all for the purposes of a strike. This breaking of the 
men strengthens the companies’ position immensely, 
though Mr. Bell professes to believe that their plan of 
working the traffic in the event of a strike must break 
down. But what of the public? Ina slogging match 
of this kind the lookers-on will be punished as severely 
as the principals, and they ought to have the power 
to stop the fight. 


At Antwerp the dockers who have been locked out 
have been beaten, and they are going back to work 
entirely submissive to all the terms of the Shipping 
Federation. They have not been able to obtain any 
concessions, and if they attempt renewed resistance 
the Englishmen are to be recalled within twenty-four 
hours. Meantime they stay on and are not to 
be sent home until the work is again normal. They 
have been the mainstay of the shipowners ; and it is 
their presence which has made it impossible for the 
native dockers to hold out. When they return we may 
expect the Antwerp troubles to break out again, and 
there will be a repetition of the brutal contest, embittered 
more than ever by the renewed recruiting of English 
unemployed to turn the scale in a foreign quarrel. 


The realism of the manceuvres recently carried out 
in Buckinghamshire under Sir John French was to a 
large extent marred by the system of the ‘‘ marked” 
enemy being adopted. This means that one of the 
sides consists of groups of men with flags who repre- 
sent a much larger force. Given such unrealistic con- 
ditions, it is hard for the subordinate ranks at any 
rate to feel much interest in what is going on. It 
seems a pity that, instead of the Eastern and Southern 
commands holding manceuvres on their own account, 
all three should not have joined together. The cost 
might have been greater, it is true; but much more 
realism could have been impressed into the proceed- 
ings. It is satisfactory that the troops were so 
cordially welcomed by all classes in Buckinghamshire. 
Landowners, with one exception, gave every facility. 


At the close of the manceuvres the Duke of Connaught 
took what was virtually his farewell of the Home Army 
on the expiration of his Inspector-Generalship. From his 
speech it is clear that the post has not been altogether 
a bed of roses, and that on many occasions his advice 
and reports have been ignored by the Army Council, 
composed in the main of somewhat obscure officers. 
As he pointed out, a great amount of tact is required 
to keep in well both with the Army Council and the 
Commanders-in-Chief ; and in this the Duke has suc- 
ceeded admirably. Whether any ordinary general 
officer will be able to do so is at least problematical. 
Especially is this so when one remembers that Sir John 
French is‘the junior of some of those he will have to 
inspect. Thus Sir Neville Lyttelton, the Irish Com- 
mander-in-Chief designate, is senior to him ; and others 
like Sir Ian Hamilton are his equals. Indeed it is 
hard to see how all friction can be avoided. Already 
some of the “‘ office” soldiers who hold high places at 
the War Office hide themselves in terror when Sir John 
French, as it has been wittily put, comes to Whitehall 
and clanks his sword about the office. 


Mr. Haldane seems to be taking a brief rest; though 
no day are we safe from a speech of the usual heroic 
dimensions. The Government are fortunate in having 
such a War Secretary. The Army Bill was their only 
big achievement during the last session. So it is well 
to make the most of it; and this Mr. Haldane is emi- 
nently qualified todo. The county associations at any 
rate are to have a trial; and a committee—of course 
under the ubiquitous Lord Esher—is to be formed to 
advise them on difficult points, many of which are likely 
to arise. It is to be hoped that they will be a success 
and realise Mr. Haldane’s desire to bring the army in 
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touch with the people ; but we doubt if they will outlive 
their author’s reign at Whitehall. 


Will the London County Council harden its heart 
against the pleadings of the Further Strand Improve- 
ment Committee? There is a body of the most com- 

etent opinion in London against the proposed building 
ine ; and many distinguished persons with a love for 
artistic effects and desire to have London as splendid 
as possible have been at infinite trouble to correct the 
unfortunate scheme of the Council. No one can walk 
down the Strand without seeing at a glance that the 
County Council will not rise to the opportunity of 
making this Aldwych area the finest site in London if 
they persist in their present plans. They will spoil the 
road for traffic ; and they will spoil the finest vista that 
the East has to offer to the spectator from the West. 


The original design was not made by the Council 
now responsible for deciding the destiny of the site. 
The last Council made blunders in managing this 
area which are being repaired, but we hope the present 
one will not adopt this particular mistake of its prede- 
cessor because it has the appearance of economy. It 
is even probable that this is only an appearance, and 
the Further Improvement Committee are prepared to 
show that by their proposals there would be a 
pecuniary gain instead of a loss. But, after all, such 
loss as there might be would be small considering the 
cosmopolitan fame this hemispheric and central piece 
of London is to have in the future. 


The route from the Houses of Parliament to St. 
Clement Danes Church in the Strand will become a 
veritable Imperial highway if two schemes now talked 
of are successfully negotiated. Both Canada and 
Australia favour the idea of acquiring part of the 
Aldwych site for the erection of a block of buildings in 
which their various representatives, commercial as well 
as State, may be worthily housed. The chief difficulty 
in the way seems to be one of price—the same difficulty 
that has for so long made a rubbish heap of this fine 
site. Colonial Government offices built with an eye 
to the architectural conditions of the locality would be 
well placed hereabouts—midway as it is between West- 
minster and the heart of the City, with which colonial 
representatives are at least as much concerned as with 
Downing Street. In Victoria Street they always seem 
to be just a little out of the centre of things. 


On the coming of age of Lord Granby last week, the 
Duke of Rutland at Haddon Hall made an interesting 
speech on land and its responsibilities. We should say 
that as classes of men go, poor and rich alike, no class 
does its duties in a manlier, straighter way than the 
average Englishlandowner. What Sir George Trevelyan 
in, if we remember rightly, his ‘‘ American Revolution ”, 
says in favour of the country gentlemen and land- 
. owners in George III.’s time might quite as justly 
be said of them to-day, taking the class as a whole— 
though to-day they are no longer very prosperous. The 
management of the Rutland estates, both in Derby- 
shire and at Belvoir, has long been famous for fairness 
and discretion: and there are thousands of estates, 
large and small, throughout England of which the 
same might be said. 


Mr. Alexander Innes Shand, who died last week, 
may best be summed up as an ideal companion. Any- 
one might guess this from his writings ; and in this 
instance the guess would be right. For Shand wrote 
as he felt: his writing was himself. As with all good 
work—not less good because it did not try to be very 
deep—the personality behind it was everything. And 
those who did get beyond the pleasant easy essays to 
the man felt at once that the charm came wholly from 
their expressing him, but that they did not half express 
him. There could surely be no pleasanter recollection 
than a long chat with Alexander Shand, over a glass 
of some delicate wine, of which he was so refined a 
judge. The old man who is young, who has seen much 
of cities and men and many lands, is the cream of 
os and Shand was a rare specimen of the rare 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


S the one great point gained by the conclusion of the 
long and highly intricate negotiations that have 
led up to the Anglo-Russian Agreement is that the two 
nations have at last settled for a time their ever- 
threatening diplomatic differences in the Welt-politik. 
We cannot affect to relish the result of the bargain 
as to Tibet and Persia; still, by making a definite 
agreement as to the demarcation lines of their respective 
spheres of influence in Asia they ought to have removed, 
at least for some years, the chief cause of their long 
antagonism and suspicion. Ex parte agreements 
between nations are reached by the sword; amicable 
conventions by mutual concessions which should bring 
something like equal benefit to both sides. Whatever 
be the outcome of this agreement the encouraging 
fact remains—the two signatory Powers have not been 
compelled either by threatening diplomatic complica- 
tions to appeal to a peace arbitration tribunal or by 
force of arms to sign a treaty of peace. They have 
voluntarily and with earnest solicitude on both sides 
entered into the compact. The general scope of the 
Convention is of immediate significance and import- 
ance. First, though it does not touch them, we 
think it should influence the peaceful development of 
European international relations. Second, it opens up 
a prospect between the two contracting Powers not only 
in Europe but also in Asia—‘‘ England’s empire-centre ” 
and Russia’s great emporium of natural resources. 
The growing desire of Russia and England to draw 
together in better relation certainly deserves more 
encouragement than has been accorded by some well- 
intentioned but misinformed interpreters of Russia’s 
home affairs. Never before perhaps has there been 
such need for the two nations to try to arrange their 
differences. The unrest and confusion of the Near 
East continue to baffle international diplomacy. In 
the absence of England’s strong conjoint action with 
Russia, European diplomacy is largely ‘‘ living from 
hand to mouth” in the Balkan question. Russian 
and English interests there need not be hostile. The 
political conditions move from bad to worse month 
after month, promising incessant disturbances and 
racial strife. Unequivocal united action by the Powers 
is wanted to force the hand of Turkey. The Far 
Eastern question also needs joint action and an under- 
standing between England and Russia. Mr. Weale, 
a keen observer with a good knowledge of the 
Far East, in his book ‘‘ The Truce in the Far East”, 
discusses the various political questions which have 
sprung from the present situation of the interested 
Powers of the Far East, and declares that ‘‘ the moment 
is fast approaching when either a complete Russian 
entente will have to be arranged or permanent harm 
will be done to the British Empire. The one solution 
is that the two nations, which have stood sullenly 
apart in Asia for so many decades, shall join hands 
across neutral territories which are now falsely held 
to be effective buffer States. A buffer State is not a 
guarantee of peace; it is an invitation to war. War 
can only be avoided by leaving no debatable lands in 
front of an invader . . . one of the first indirect im- 
portant results of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance from the 
British point of view should therefore be a firm Russian 
understanding.” 

The continued unrest in the Near East and the 
doubtful issues in the Far East certainly seem to 
demand the reinstatement of Russia in her former posi- 
tion of the balancer of European equilibrium. The 
Convention will strengthen her diplomatic situation 
and her credit in the European financial market. It 
may also help her to solve her hard agrarian problem 
involving allotment of purchased lands and the im- 
provement of the material conditions of her im- 
poverished peasantry. Again the Agreement should 
act as a guarantee for the safety of the Indian frontier 
—though we cannot say that we gain anything in 
Afghanistan. We need surely fear no repetition of 
such incidents as took place at Penidje and other mili- 
tary collisions in Central Asia while the present Con- 
vention is in force—though we must not weaken for a 
moment our Indian army. 

In colonial development the interests of England do 
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not necessarily clash with Russia’s. Russia comprises 
an essentially agricultural country, occupying the largest 
undeveloped territory in the world, but is financially 
poor. The war with Japan has convinced her wiser 
statesmen that it is not by distant conquests prompted 
by lust of territory that she is likely to enhance her great- 
ness or gain peace at home. As the Foreign Secre- 
tary said lately, there is in the latest rescripts of the 
Emperor a note of dignity, peace and hope, which, 
if it ruled Russian policy, would be an augury of im- 
proved relations with this country. An improvement 
to be reached, be it noted, not by diplomacy alone, but 
by the press and public opinion of the two countries— 
by the removal of prejudice and an irritating arrogance 
on the one side, and of mistrust and resentment for 
injuries inflicted on the other. The ignorance is chiefly 
of a people’s history and national psychology, and is 
unfortunately nurtured by information sought for and 
accepted from untrustworthy sources. The prevailing 
opinion, even among the serious, intelligent classes in 
this country, is that the Russians as a nation are 
half barbarian; that Russia as a whole is divided 
into two principal classes: the one consisting of 
an ignorant, sottish, downtrodden people; the other 
of a corrupt, viciously cruel officialdom. But these 
grandiose criticisms of whole nations are always the 
mark of petty ignorance. A certain section of our 
press and public speakers maintains a very provoca- 
tive and censorious attitude on subjects Russian, 
stimulated often from highly tainted sources of in- 
formation. Particularly is this the case in the com- 
plicated question of her internal affairs, which is less 
understood or appreciated by us than even her foreign 
policy. Russia resents misinterpretation of her domestic 
troubles, as much as we did the misinterpretation 
of our South African policy. The sense of injury is 
aggravated where Russia’s feelings are concerned 
because she is conscious that among the press of 
all nations the English has been her bitterest accuser, 
whereas during the South African War Russia was 
only one amongst a large number of uninformed critics. 
The Russians cannot disabuse themselves of the error 
that England, while enriching herself by territorial ex- 
tension, has been the main obstacle to their country’s 
expansion. It is England, they declare, who has 
blocked the way to Russian efforts to reach the ocean. 
The Crimean War thwarted Russia’s aim to go to the 
Mediterranean ; the Japanese deprived her of a base 
on the Pacific. Lord Curzon’s firm Persian policy, cul- 
minating in the Perso-Afghan Delimitation Commission, 
was, in the view of ruling Russians, designed to arrest 
Russia’s outflow towards a warm-water port on the 
Persian Gulf, which it necessarily and properly was, 
though intelligent Russians also denied us the right to it. 
The first Anglo-Japanese treaty, according to Russian 
Opinion, was the death-blow to the Russian-Pacific 
open-water schemes. All this should now be changed. 
Russia, after the experience in her last vain attempt 
at territorial expansion, has had her eyes opened to 
the fact that in Siberia she has a vast unsurveyed 
estate at her door large and rich enough to satisfy her 
wants without new possessions. Russia’s chief aim, 
now that her intricate foreign policy has at last reached 
towards a satisfactory solution, should be to gain for 
herself a long spell of quiet home recuperation. 


THE DEAL IN PERSIA AND TIBET. 


WELL as we think of the spirit and aim of the Con- 

vention as an instrument for peace, England we 
fear has the worse of the deal in Persia andin Tibet. So 
far as Persia is concerned, the most casual reference to 
an atlas will show that whereas the entire northern half 
of the country has been conceded by us to be Russia’s 
‘* sphere of interest”, our own claims have been recog- 
nised over a piece of ground barely one-half the size 
of our rival’s new acquisition. Nor is this all. Of the 
five chief cities of Persia, Teheran, Tabriz, Ispahan, 
Meshed, and Yezd, every one has been surrendered by 
us to Russia. The comparatively wealthy and popu- 
lous provinces of the north have passed out of the 
sphere even of our commercial activity, and in 
return we have acquired rights over Kohistan, a 


waterless and depopulated waste, and Kerman, an im- 
portant meeting-place of trade routes. It will probably 
be argued that by securing for India this south-eastern 
corner of Persia we have laid also the bogey of 
invasion from this particular quarter. But there is 


now no bogey to lay. The recent expedition of Sir 


Arthur McMahon to Seistan, if it did nothing else, at 
any rate proved conclusively that the movement of 
large bodies of civilised troops was impossible across 
the arid wastes which separate Quetta from Seistan. 
We have therefore gained as little strategically as we 
have commercially from the new status in Persia. But 
the omissions in the agreement are even more remark- 
able than its inclusions. Not a word is said of the 
Persian Gulf. Sir Edward Grey’s letter to our 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg shows that the Foreign 
Office itself is uneasy on this point and anticipates 
some criticism. The letter is inadequate. To India, 
and ultimately to the whole Empire, the retention of 
our hold upon the waters of the Persian Gulf is the 
one all-important matter in our dealings with Iran, and 
yet the Convention omits reference to it. Nay, the 
treaty takes on a new significance when this hiatus is 
observed. Let us set out the matter in the clearest 
possible way. Sir Edward Grey asserts in this letter 
that Great Britain does not in any way relax her 
previous claims to supremacy over the waters of the 
Gulf, and that Russia recognises our ‘‘ interests”. This 
is not satisfactory. If Russia concurs in the atti- 
tude thus taken up by Great Britain, there is no 
reason why that concurrence should not have been 
definitely included in the agreement. If, on the other 
hand, Russia still tacitly reserves to herself the right 
to push southwards to the sea when she thinks that 
the time is ripe, no more damaging surrenders of terri- 
tory, of influence, of prestige, and of opportunity could 
well have been made than those which are implied in 
the first article of the Convention. By them the Caspian 
becomes practically a Russian lake, and all means of 
communication and concentration in northern Persia 
are specifically handed over to Russia. 

Nor are the articles relating to Tibet much more satis- 
factory. Even the ‘‘ Temps” admits that Great Britain 
has given way in this case. Perhaps it is easier for the 
foreigner than for ourselves to remember that Tibet 
lies a thousand miles distant from the Russian frontier, 
while for the whole of its southern border it marches 
with Indian States for which we are politically respon- 
sible. Lhasais twelve days’ ride from Darjeeling. The 
journey from Lhasa to Kiakta, the nearest point on the 
Siberian frontier, has never been performed, even by 
the hasting Dorjieff,in less than three months. Yet 
in this Convention the interests and the self-denying 
ordinances of the two contracting parties are regarded 
as of equal importance. The complete neutralisation of 
Tibet is, however, a satisfactory thing and in full accord 
with the steady policy of the Indian Government. If this 
partlof the Convention is loyally carried out by both sides, 
a great deal will have been done to maintain the peace 
of Central Asia, though our entire renunciation of the 
right to place a resident in Lhasa may be attended by 
serious consequences. An unsatisfactory clause in the 
agreement still permits the presence in Lhasa of such 
men as Norzunoff and Dorjieff, and we have had in the 
past only too much reason to regret the difficulty of 
obtaining regular and trustworthy information as to 
the intrigues that go on in the committee-rooms which 
hem about the Jo-kang. Nor is the subsidiary Con- 
vention prohibiting for three years the sending of 
‘* scientific expeditions” to Tibet calculated to cheer 
Indian statesmen. The phrase has a special and even 
a sinister meaning for those who have studied Central 
Asian politics, and it appears to have that meaning for 
the Foreign Office also. It would seem to the plain man 
that either the high contracting parties are ready to 
trust each other or they are not. If they are, the send- 
ing of a scientific mission with an ulterior political 
object is, or should be, inconceivable. If they are not, 
why waste good ink and paper over conventions ? 

The case of Afghanistan is regarded by some foreign 
critics as a victory for Great Britain. It is in fact a 


maintenance of the status quo; like Martin Tupper, 

the Convention ‘‘ says an undisputed thing in such a 

Our relations with the Amir were clear 


solemn way ”. 
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enough before, and in their essentials they have not 
been altered. Our paramount interest in Afghanistan 
is fully recognised in the agreement, but not more fully 
than it was recognised the day before the agreement 
was signed. Onthe other hand we have made two con- 
cessions which may—or may not—prove to be of serious 
importance. One is the permission given to Russia to 
maintain direct relations with Afghan officials. It is 
true that this intercourse is confined to ‘‘ local questions 
of a non-political character”, and that in practice the 
Indian Government has for years winked at the informal 
settlement of such trivial matters along the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan. But it is another thing thus 
formally to renounce the right of prohibiting such re- 
lations when there seems reason to suspect their 
ultimate intention. The other matter that calls for 
comment is the scarcely disguised anticipation of the 
time when Russia will be permitted to have a commer- 
cial agent in Kabul. This clause will loom large and 
ominous in the eyes of Anglo-Indian statesmen. It is 
not to the point to argue that where Russia may not 
walk in these matters she will creep. In the East there 
is all the difference in the world between a recognised 
and an unrecognised agent. However clever the latter 
may be, the mere fact that he is ignored by the 
authorities takes largely away from his influence and 
even throws doubt upon his integrity. 


THE KAISER’S CREDO. 


S thee German Emperor’s speeches have always one 
element present in them whatever their very 
varied subject-matter may be. Looking into them, 
whatever there is in their form or their allusions to 
which we may take exception, we always find the 
dominant personal note which is the most original in 
Europe in these days. This is more than usually arrest- 
ing in the speech which the Emperor made at the un- 
veiling of the memorial at Memel, which we are told is 
emblematic of the rise of Prussia after the defeats of 
the year 1807. There are hundreds of able statesmen or 
professors or littérateurs in Germany who on this topic 
would have made clever or learned or patriotic speeches, 
but their academic methods would have been quite 
different from that of the Kaiser. We infer this of 
Germany from what we know our own clever speakers 
could do on the occasion, say for example, of the 
unveiling of a statue to Lord Clive and to commemorate 
the founding of the Indian Empire. Their speeches 
would be strictly of the ‘‘ occasional” order; they 
would be reticent in tracing the wonderful series of 
events to cosmic or theistic causation; and above 
all, if there were any reference to a Providence it would 
be in an abstract sense from which all everyday 
meaning was carefully eliminated. Who in a popular 
secular audience of all shades of religion and no 
religion, scientific or pseudo-scientific, critical and 
cynical, would dare to assume the mantle of a 
Hebrew prophet and declare with profound emotion 
that the key to his interpretation of events was 
an actual pre-ordaining and intervening personal and 
particular Providence ? This note has been lost in public 

eches except when the German Emperor addresses 
his subjects. There was a time in England when 
probably we were more vigorous and virile than we are 
now, and we spoke more openly of our mission as a 
nation under Providence, as we used to express our- 
selves. Either our confidence in this respect has 
languished, or under the sarcasms and sneers of other 
nations we have become more reticent and shrink from 
exposing ourselves to their ridicule. There is a sort of 
international rivalry in this matter: a jealousy that one 
nation should claim more of supernatural favour for 
its actions than another. We have become so well 
acquainted with the learning of the so-called science of 
comparative religion, that to allow ourselves to speak 
of the special favour of Providence would make us fear 
the taunt that we were worshipping and propitiating 
the favour of a tribal God. It is a difficult question 
whether we have really weakened in such faith as 
that held so strenuously by the German Emperor. We 
might say it is a mere change in matters of taste ; and 
that we have come in this as in so many other things to 


be most reticent where we feel most deeply. If this is 
so we are fortunate, for after all it is not always the 
biggest battalions that win ; and religion and patriotism 
so blended as to be indistinguishable have been known 
to save a nation from servitude and set it on a career of 
greatness. The question would be easier if we could settle 
how far the belief in a particular Providence, guiding 
and controlling us individually in every act of our lives, 
is still a vital faith amongst us. It may be feared that 
scepticism has got a hold of us and that we hardly 
dare venture to trace the vicissitudes of our lives 
beyond the chain of material happenings which we can 
explain. If this is so, a great source of personal 
originality and vigour disappears ; and a nation suffers 
from this scepticism both in its leaders and its com- 
monalty. 

A peculiar happiness of the German people seems 
to be that its leaders, since Prussia came to the front 
in Germany, have exhibited a simplicity of religious 
belief which is rather that of the pre-scientific seven- 
teenth than the scientific twentieth century. The grand- 
father of the present Emperor, Bismarck, Moltke, 
Von Roon formed a group whose belief in a Providence 
shaping the destinies of individuals and of nations 
was either by instinct or by religious association as 
strong as, say, General Gordon’s or as the belief of 
Socrates or of Napoleon in his daimon or his star. 
A similar temperament or a similar training, or both 
combined, keeps the German Emperor in the line of 
the tradition of the great men who founded the German 
Empire. They had none of them the Emperor’s power 
of expression, not even Bismarck, who, however, we 
can easily imagine speaking to his people in the 
Emperor’s strain if in himself had been embodied 
the divine right of sovereignty in which he and 
his group of great contemporaries were absolute 
believers. The belief in a particular Providence can- 
not be embodied in a more impressive figure than 
that of a sovereign who sees in his own posses- 
sion of the right of rule the supreme example of the 
divine ordination of human affairs. The Kaiser may 
therefore discourse on the ways of Providence with 
nations with a sincerity and eloquence not to be found 
combined in any other person in Europe. That he is 
with absolute sincerity expressing his own tempera- 
ment and philosophy in these utterances cannot be 
doubted, but it is dubious how far they are the views 
of the persons he addresses. Are his audiences 
sympathetic? does he speak to them as of the same 
household of faith? or is he endeavouring to dower 
them with the gift of his own spirit, knowing or sus- 
pecting them to be tainted with the materialist Zeitgeist ? 
Unless we are greatly mistaken as to the German mind 
Frederick the Great rather than William II. would be 
its truer representative. It is interesting to conjecture, 
though the answer is uncertain, how far by his personal 
influence and views it may be possible for him to affect 
the character of his people. His ideal is that they 
should be militant saints. So far as we can judge the 
other influences at work keep them militant enough, 
but they appear to make little more progress in the 
path of saintship than the other nations that are not 
German. 

Religious preachers and the moralists have always 
warned their hearers of the evil effects of prosperity on 
the character of individuals and nations and lauded 
the beneficent results of adversity. ‘‘ Before I was 
afflicted I went astray.” And the Germans, are as the 
Emperor claimed, almost incomprehensibly prosperous. 
But even out of this nettle danger the Kaiser plucks 
this flower safety, and like a good German sees 
as well in prosperity as in adversity the token that 
the Germans are a chosen people. There is nothing 
offensive in this for other people, if they recollect that 
they almost all make the same kind of claim. We all 
say with the Kaiser: ‘‘The more we are in a posi- 
tion to win for ourselves a pre-eminent place in the 
world in every sphere, the more must all classes and 
callings of our people remember that in this too the 
hand of the Divine Providence is to be seen. If the 
Lord our God had not still great tasks in store for us 
he would not have endowed our nation with such 
splendid capabilities.” It would be tedious to enumerate 
the special rdles which Great Britain, France, Russia, 
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and the United States, not to speak of others, contem- 
plate themselves as playing in the scheme of Providence. 
And we all make our prosperity the test of the success 
we shall havein it. Blessed though adversity may be, 
we are apt to be less elate about our mission when we are 
experiencing it. The Kaiser’s sermon is preached urbi 
et orbi, and it has the merit of a good sermon that it 
reaches us all alike and makes no invidious distinctions. 
We ought all to be the better for it ; we have often heard 
it in church and its phrases are consecrated. The 
Kaiser dismisses us, and we acknowledge that if we 
take his lessons to heart ‘‘ every man can go about his 
work, the scholar at his books, the smith at his anvil, 
the farmer at his plough, and the soldier with his sword, 
and ply and practise his craft as beseems an honest 
— and a German”—or whatever we happen 
to be. 


THE CITY. 


5 fs usual quarterly requirements are making some 

inroad upon market supplies of money, but on 
the whole Lombard Street is feeling comfortable, and 
is not at all perturbed by the commencement of the 
autumnal drain of gold to Egypt. The Bank of England 
is in a strong position for the time of year, and 
while it may be politic later on to advance the official 
minimum to 5 per cent., the imposition of a higher 
charge is not anticipated. Last year, it may be re- 
membered, we had a 6 per cent. rate by about the 
middle of October and were in presence of a gold 
drain to America which, so far, is not threatened. 
Lombard Street may well feel comfortable in the cir- 
cumstances, and in normal times the Stock Exchange 
would reflect this feeling. But times are anything but 
normal in the ‘‘ House”. All the conditions which 
used to go to influence prices now have a negative 
effect. Intrinsic merits count for nothing, and senti- 
ment is the governing factor. A long course of inactivity 
has impoverished the Stock Exchange, and rendered its 
members gloomy, and this feeling is conveyed to the 
public by constant reiteration in a section of the press of 
the straits to which members are put to earn a living. 
Naturally the public think it impossible to make money 
in dealings if the members themselves cannot succeed 
in doing so, and a false impression is thereby conveyed 
of the conditions which have brought about the in- 
activity. These conditions have already been explained 
in these columns, but we would point out that it is 
the public now who are responsible for the existing 
dulness. The ‘‘ House” has had troubles that have 
militated against a recovery in prices, but these have 
passed, and any pronounced demand for stocks from 
outside would assuredly cause a sharp improvement in 
values. 

What are the public waiting for? We can under- 
stand that a little anxiety is felt at the prospect of a 
strike amongst the railway employees, but common- 
sense should show that a dislocation of the traffic for 
more than a few days would not be possible—would 
indeed not be tolerated—and that present prices 
of Railway stocks discount even the worst of the 
possibilities. Apart from this what is there to 
arouse apprehension and check the inflow of money 
into the Stock Exchange for investment? We have, 
as already shown, comparatively cheap money, which 
in itself should be one of the strongest incentives to 
purchase “‘ gilt-edged” stocks at their present depre- 
ciated levels. And we have a clear political horizon— 
so far as our foreign relations at least are concerned— 
which is a still greater inducement to invest: usually 
nothing tends more to maintain the stability of prices 
than the absence of threatened complications with 
other Powers. The Anglo-Russian Treaty is favour- 
ably regarded in the City. Had such an arrangement 
been concluded ten or fifteen years ago, there would 
have been large buying of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties. A few weeks ago one or two of the large South 
African finance houses decided to give a hoist to their 
particular market, in the hope that it would encourage 
public buying. They were prepared to continue their 
support at the least sign of a public awakening, and it 
is a fact that a large number of shares were taken off 
the market to make things easy. 


But the public were shy; that section of the press 
which with or without reason makes a point of 
always crying ‘‘ stinking fish” warned it of the 
danger of buying anything South African, and in 
a few days the market was as dead as a doornail. 
South African mining is flourishing. The gold out- 
put of the Transvaal is continually increasing, and 
Rhodesia is beginning to utilise its boundless mineral 
resources. The Chinese labour question is no longer 
a serious factor ; there is promise of an ample native 
supply when the coolies are repatriated; working 
costs are being reduced, and profits and dividends 
are expanding. No one can say that present prices 
of ‘‘ Kaffir” shares are too high. Why, then, this 
apathy on the part of the investing and speculative 
public ? 


MY GARDEN AND AVIARY.—I. 


(>= naturally owes Adam a grudge for the indis- 

cretion which had such fatal consequences. Yet 
we cannot help pitying him for his summary expulsion 
from the garden he had scarcely time to enjoy. Many 
a wistful glance he must have cast at the guarded gate 
of the forfeited Eden. After all on reflection we are 
not sure that enjoyment of our gardens has not grown 
with the Fall. The Prince de Ligne, the war-worn 
veteran, who had passed his long life in camps and 
courts, proclaiming his passionate taste for flowers, 
declared it was impossible for any evildoer to share it. 
He adds that it is the only one which keeps pace 
with the advancing years, where a man, day by day, 
casts off his cares and lays in reserves of strength for 
the morrow. Multitudes of men have like the Prince 
sought their garden as the place of rest, and in the 
work and worries of a strenuous life it brings soothing 
anticipations of future repose. 

But it is the Prince who has betrayed me into a 
sombre cast of thought, which is the very reverse of 
the abiding sentiment. Flowers will fade, and leaves fall 
in autumn, but all the associations with the garden are 
of the brightest and cheeriest, with its endless beauties 
and its ever-changing attractions and distractions. I 
love the great garden of an old country house, with its 
wealth of flower-beds, its mazes of shrubbery and its 
profusion of fruit and vegetables running to waste. 
But I have made myself very happy in a tiny enclosure 
on the suburban heights of Norwood, a preserve of 
squalling cats in the night-time, but in spring-tide 
a little enchanted realm, with the lights on the 
bloom of the Judas-tree and the yellow tresses of 
a solitary laburnum. When you had passed the 
day in the turmoil of Piccadilly or the Strand, 
though in that happier age there were no motor- 
cars, the transition from the smoke and rush was 
Elysian. It mattered nothing then if you were over- 
looked by the neighbours you did not know, yet the 
intimate charm of the garden is seclusion. Size isa 
matter of secondary consideration ; indeed, to my mind, 
the nearest approach to perfection is to be found in 
the concentration which feigns expanse. I think it was 
the Hon. Robert Spencer, before his elevation to the 
peerage, who prefaced a speech in the House with the 
remark that he was not an agricultural labourer, for 
whom no one could possibly have mistaken him. I 
am not a large landowner with a show place, but 
I have a small Kentish garden with which I am per- 
fectly content. Nor am I a landscape gardener even in 
petto, and I take nocredit for laying it out. I am 
blessed with an invaluable and most intelligent aide who 
has an instinct in that line amounting to genius. More- 
over he has the greed of acquisition with the gift of 
foraging, and though sometimes commissioned to 
nurseries and sales, he laid all the neighbours under 
involuntary contribution. Seldom has a tiny pleasure- 
ground been started more economically. It has great 
natural advantages, for it is surrounded by meadow 
and woodland, and embowered on one side by secular 
oaks. Through vistas in the woods it overlooks the 
weald, and the view is bounded on the south by the 
range of downs, stretching from the heights behind 
Reigate to Eridge and Tunbridge Wells. Overhung 
by hop-gardens, it is sheltered by a bolder range from 
the north and east. The soil is light loam, with a blend 
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of the upper sand and the lower clay, and the ex- 
posure is exceptionally sunny. Ifthere were parochial 
prizes for early asparagus and strawberries I should 
always be well forward in the running. Thirty-five 
ears ago the garden was a bare sloping bank, carry- 
ing a flourishing crop of mangold wurzel. The slope, 
as I found, was sadly deceptive when we came to lay 
the foundations of the house, and now if an elderly 
man feels out of condition it is a stiff pull to the 
terraces from the paddock below. I spoke of asparagus. 
Before a stone was laid or a spade struck in elsewhere, we 
laid out the two big beds of asparagus, a vegetable for 
which I have a special predilection. I hate the bleached 
products of the forcing-beds which I used once to 
admire in Chevet’s windows in the Palais Royal, but 
seldom care to trifle with at a London dinner. Give 
me the green asparagus which makes no show and 
wants a finger-glass, which you can eat down to the 
finger-tips, and, above all, let there be no stint. Nor 
are the beds unsightly when the cutting for the table 
is over, for they are covered with a canopy of graceful 
sprays. This is digression, but one is always digressing 
in the garden. The sloping of the ground demanded 
terraces, and as a necessary consequence the construc- 
tion of a verandah. When I saw it first, for I left the 
superintendence to others, I was shocked and scan- 
dalised by the supports. They were wooden columns 
like the pillars of a venerable four-poster bed- 
stead. That however was easily remedied. Now 
they are draped in masses of Japanese honeysuckle, 
which grows quickly, flowers rather capriciously, but 
when it does flower is fragrant with the perfume of 
the honeycomb. The verandah is a delightful place to 
read and skim of a summer forenoon: dodging the sun- 
shine behind the Japanese screens, with a pencil in your 
teeth and a paper-knife handy. The drawback is that, 
with the poplars and spruces on the eastern side, it 
darkens the dining-room. That cannot be helped, for 
as the hamlet is only a field away, a screen was indis- 
nsable when they took to grubbing a hop-garden. 
othing shoots up like a spruce, except a poplar. 
Scott, who knew something of arboriculture, said that 
the great mistake of the planter was to starve planta- 
tions on a-hungry soil. Pick your trees, give them a 
fair chance, and you can almost see them growing. In 
five-and-thirty years these poplars and spruces have 
almost overtopped the house, and yet the poplars have 
been regularly pollarded to shut out sights and deaden 
sounds. | can faintly hear the grind of the motor-cars 
—happily motoring is discouraged by a long, stiff hill, 
with an ugly turn at the bottom—but I never catch a 
glimpse of those horrors and terrors. The other trees em- 
bowering the garden have done as well in their degrees. 
The pink and white thorns have gnarled trunks, already 
showing the wrinkles of age ; and umbrageous acacias, 
beloved of the fly-catchers, shed showers of their milk- 
white blossoms on the grass. The deciduous shrubs, 
the cypresses, and the puzzle-monkeys give nothing to 
complain of, though I have no great partiality for them. 
I love birds, and I agree with Richard Jefferies that our 
songsters are not fond of nesting in foreign evergreens. 
In my little place the birds can afford to be fastidious. 
Under the great oaks in the corner of the sloping’ pad- 
dock below the garden the fallen acorns intermingled with 
the beech-mast have grown into thickets never touched 
by the axe or pruning-hook. Indeed the self-sown 
oaks have straggled into the orchard and garden to the 
disgust of the gardener. At first I hoped to turn the 
paddock to account. But a stop was soon put to my 
haymaking, by which I lost at least a sovereign per 
annum, and my mare when turned out had a habit of 
leaping the fence and cantering up to the stable through 
the flower-beds, so now beneath that sylvan shade is 
a matted undergrowth of bramble and dog-rose. Hard 
by is a tall thicket of weedy birches, the story of which 
is that when we were speculating in timber my 
emissary picked up a lot of young birches forasong. I 
was puzzled to know what to do with them, and so they 
were stuck in together beside the vegetable marrows. 
So with the incidental manuring the outcasts shot up, 
and now with their pendant tresses and shimmering 
white bark bring memories of the Highlands and hard 
fights with the loch trout. 
Though I had nothing whatever to say to it, I flatter 


myself that the lawn is laid out artistically. Talking of 
small things as great, there is a broad expanse of 
turf, shaved regularly each Saturday through the 
season. The flower-beds, fringed with the geraniums 
which follow the pansies, forget-me-nots, &c., encircle 
the grass but do not encroach. Consequently there is 
nothing to distract the eye from the copses in the 
middle perspective and the downs in the distance. The 
sole exception is the circular rosary to the right, and 
even that is blushing modestly beyond a thorn and one 
quarter hidden. The walks between the shrubbery and 
the hedge of the kitchen garden are lined with the 
flowers that love the shade—auriculas and polyanthuses, 
gentianellas and lobelias. The gentianellas, by the way, 
are the despair of my neighbours. They came from 
Aberdeenshire, acclimated themselves kindly, and 
this is the only garden in the locality where they 
thrive. En revanche, time after time, I have imported 
lilies-of-the-valley from the north, where they flourish 
miraculously. Whether we try the shade or the sun- 
shine, with us they are always a failure. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 


“| meee was evidently something on the wheel- 
wright’s mind. Some great event had stirred 
him from his usual adipose composure. In the first 
place we met him crossing the village green for his 
morning pint a full half-hour earlier than usual. Then 
his wonted weapon, his rule, was not in his hand but 
sheathed in the ingenious knee-pocket for it provided, 
and in its place he carried a long spud, which he 
handled like a dancer, and with which he occasionally 
executed deft tent-pegging movements at casual 
plantains. Seeing at once by the mixture of conscious- 
ness and complacence in his eye that whatever had 
happened was not calamitous but rather a subject of 
congratulation, we made enquiry as to its nature and 
learned that he was fresh from a Kampf mit dem 
Drachen, that he had that moment despatched a 
‘great adder”’ which had long reigned in his hedge, 
the terror of Mrs. Wheelwright when she hung out her 
clothes, and to avoid whom the Masters Wheelwright 
made a long détour every morning on their way to 
school. 

We doubted. Partly because his field, lying high 
and dry, did not seem quite a likely hunting-ground for 
adders when there were so many marshy shaws about, 
partly from memories of another countryman, who 
sent us a mile through the firwoods to see three 
‘* adders” (with a very open a) that morning slain by 
him, which dangerous monsters on examination proved 
to be two slow-worms and a ringed snake. The wheel- 
wright is no fool. Indeed, he is somewhat remarkable 
amongst rustics for that he occasionally thinks. (He 
once, for instance, asked whether the Jerusalem of 
Josephus—he reads Josephus on Sundays as a sort of 
compromise, much as Adam Bede read the Apocrypha 
—was the same Jerusalem as that of the Bible. He 
did not recognise it without the familiar superhuman 
figures in the foreground.) So that he at once spotted 
our unexpressed doubt and bade us come and see. To 
his credit be it said that he had not exaggerated—had 
not ‘‘ fish-storied "—his monster’s size. He really was 
a biggish, a thirty-eight inch, grass snake. It was 
nearly as long as the youngest Master Wheelwright, 
who was standing over the laidly worm when we 
arrived, party per pale, half terror and half triumph. 
Having a fondness for reptiles ourselves, we were 
compelled to blight our friend’s complacency by inform- 
ing him that he had done to death one of the most 
harmless of God’s creatures. We owned, of course, 
that he would have been almost more than man if he 
had not done so; that ninety-nine just persons out of 
a hundred would do the same, &c., and left him 
protesting that hereafter he will spare the innocent and 
only kill adders, which ten to one he will never see. _ 

But the incident made us muse on that strange enmity 
between the seed of the serpent and the seed of the 
woman. Strange it seems to us, who cannot swallow 
the apple in its literal sense, as perhaps our friend the 
wheelwright may. Of course we know that in some 
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climates the snake is an ever-present dread; we quite 
appreciate the wisdom uttered by that ‘‘ inwading con- 
queror at Pawkins’s””, who said ‘‘ Whenever you wake 
and see one in an upright poster on your bed, like a 
corkscrew with the handle off a sittin’ on its bottom 
ring, cut him down, for he means wenom”. But we, 
and, as we believe, our ancestors back into the ages, 
have dwelt in temperate zones where danger is none. 
Perhaps ‘‘none” is saying too much. Adders there 
are. Men have died and worms have eaten them for 
adders. So that adders are a little more deadly than 
love. And but a little. The books say that no one in 
good health ever dies of the bite—though admittedly a 
nasty one—who takes moderate care. Hardy, in kill- 
ing a character by their means, was careful to make 
her old and ailing, exhausted with hot toil and heart- 
break. If he had wanted so to kill Eustacia Vye, he 
would have sent her to a menagerie at Budmouth to 
tamper with a cobra. It would have been quite in 
keeping with the character of that adventurous and 
lawless lady. Yet we cold Britons are quite as much 
afraid of snakes as any Indian of them all. More 
perhaps, for we are more ignorant. Our wheelwright, 
when we handled the body of the snake to show him 
its beauty of colour and scale—its chief beauty, its 
poetry of motion, his nimble spud had cut short—was 
quite alarmed : ‘‘ For any sake, sir, look out! He’s not 
proper dead yet ”’, though the poor beast’s head was off. 
Did he think that a snake was like the Dragon of 
Wantley, ‘‘ with a sting in his tail as long as a flail” ? 
It is a wasp year, and perhaps analogy misled him, but, 
more probably, it was only the universal dread, the in- 
stinctive ‘‘ enmity”. 

Decadents, we have read, have taken to petting 
reptiles. We have heard, but perhaps it was a libel, 
that Mr. George Moore once had a tame snake. 


‘* But then, at other times, my cockatoo 
Sings, and I watch the gambols of my snake. 
‘ How do I feed them ?’ Oh, on frogs and cake. 
‘Where did I buy them ?’ At the Paris Zoo.” 


And we have read that smart ladies take their pets to 
the theatre, and treat their chameleons to comedy and 
their vipers to vaudeville. But, where the wheelwright 
and we live, though snakes are many, decadents are 
scarce. The squire’s lady does not take a python into 
her pew. 

If decadent it be to love snakes, we were dreadfully— 
or splendidly ?—decadent at school. Of only one adder 
were we ever possessed, which we kept, by collusion 
with a home-boarder, in a cucumber-frame at Harrow. 
In consideration of his providing the manxome beast 
with house-room (we early perceived that in our own 
house the adder would be unwelcome), and because we 
couldn’t well get into his father’s garden without him, 
we permitted him to share the fearful delight of routin 
our pet out with a rake (it was a retiring qneanaiah 
** between Bills”, and trying to make him eat frogs. A 
vain endeavour, for, in our presence at least, the 
modest monster would not take his meals. So we 
soon got tired of him, and turned him out in the footer 
fields. It is to be hoped that no deaths lie at our door, 
but obviously nobody can kill a pet when he has done 
with him. 

But at another school, in Berkshire, we had ringed 
snakes and slow-worms galore. Proudly we may say 
that we got the better of instinct that time, for half 
the boys in the school followed suit and went about 
with their pockets bulging with snakes. One Irish boy 
went so far as to try to react against S. Patrick, and 
took home with him an old portmanteau full of a choice 
assortment, most of us being dubious as to the wisdom 
of taking any home. He had some beauties, the pick 
of the collection. 

As pets they cannot be recommended without reserva- 
tion. They are beautiful exceedingly, and, when they 
are tame enough to show themselves, interesting to 
watch: as harmless as doves and a deal sweeter. In 
fact, in the delicate matter of odour, they, unlike most 
pets, may even be neglected with safety to the public. 
But they will not ‘‘ show off”. It is a little aggravating 
to carry your snake a mile to a ditch where the young 
frogs are just coming out, and to find that he is not 
hungry. And he rarely is. It is better fun taking him 


for a swim, which he enjoys; for if he refuse his bath 
you can chuck him in. But you are very apt to lose 
him. He sinks to the bottom and declines to stir 
when the school-bell rings. When school is over, and 
you rush post haste back, the pond is there but the 
snake—is not. Artful—very—is a serpent. Has a 
name for it indeed, which it is a little surprising that 
man, with his dread and avoidance of him, found out 
enough to bestow. 

No. We donot recommend snakes as pets. Besides 
the above drawbacks, no well-conditioned person cares 
to keep a pet that kills at sight, though with no malice 
prepense. A fainting aunt is apt to curtail her tips. 
But between petting and extermination there is a wide 
difference, and we do wish that the war on English 
snakes might drop. They are not all—are very few of 
them—adders. Why not introduce J. G. Wood’s 
books into the schools and teach the kids the very 
easily seen distinction? We should feel that we 
had done a good work if we had saved the harmless 
beautiful life of a ringed snake or a slow-worm, who, 
by the way, is not a snake at all. But we do not in 
the least expect to do so. The God-proclaimed enmity 
will prevail against us, and to-morrow, quite likely, our 
wheelwright will show us a dead slow-worm, sure that, 
this time at least, he has slain a “‘ girt adder”. 


AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


(y= day last week I passed through Sloane Square, 
and, gazing at the Court Theatre, was affected 
somewhat as one is affected by the sight of a ruined 
temple. Perhaps this is not quite fair to the new 
manager, who has produced ‘‘ Barry Doyle’s Rest 
Cure”, a play which I have not yet seen, but which 
seems likely te be popular. For ‘‘ ruined temple ”’ read 
‘‘temple now put to other uses”. I sighed to think 
that the rites so fervently celebrated under the high- 
priesthood of Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker would be 
celebrated here no more. Already those rites have 
passed into history—literally so, for Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy has written, and Mr. A. H. Bullen has just 
ublished, ‘‘ The Court Theatre, 1904-1907”. Reading 
it, I find myself for the first time patient of a theatrical 
record. Hitherto such records have seemed to me very 
dull and superfluous, a stirring of dry bones. But this 
particular record is all right. Sentiment clothes and ani- 
mates for me these particular bones. ‘‘ 1904-1907” is 
within my own period; and the names of the various V-B 
plays re-create in me the emotions that I had at the first 
performances. Having been in the midst of it all, I 
am in a position to realise that what was done at the 
Court Theatre was a really important and vital thing. 
And I cannot help thinking that even if I belonged to 
the generation after next, Mr. MacCarthy’s book, even if 
I picked it up from some old book-stall, would not leave 
me cold. When Mr. MacCarthy was writing weekly 
criticisms, I always turned to him as to one by whom an 
austere sobriety of judgment was suprisingly expressed 
in terms of youthful ardour. In this book he is as 
ardent as ever, and as just; and his appreciation of 
Mr. Shaw as dramatist seems to me both the most sug- 
gestive and the soundest that has been done yet. Iam 
glad that the great doings at the Court Theatre have 
been recorded by so admirable a critic; and I doubt 
not that the doings at the Savoy Theatre, where Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Barker now are, will be not less worthy 
of enduring fame. 
On Tuesday afternoon, as I entered this theatre, 
I had just the thrill of excitement that I used to have 
at the Court. The audience, the whole atmosphere, 
was the same as ever. I settled myself in my seat, 
rejoicing in the sense that nothing of the old magic 
had been lost in transit. But, as the afternoon pro- 
gressed, my sense of well-being was not, I must admit, 
intensified by the actual play—Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Joy”. 
We expect much of Mr. Galsworthy ; and he, in writing 
‘* Joy’, seems to have rested content in the knowledge 
that much would be expected. Anyhow, he gives us 
little. The fault of his theme? No; his theme is an 
obviously fertile one, whether for comedy or for 
tragedy. Mrs. Gwyn, a woman of thirty-six or so, 
living apart from her husband, has fallen deeply 
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in love with Mr. Lever, a man of fashion, and 
rather shady financier. The main complication 
of their liaison is Mrs. Gwyn’s daughter, Joy, aged 
sixteen or so, and passionately devoted to her mother. 
While the liaison has been carried on in London, Joy 
has been staying with her uncle in the country, and 
clamouring to be with her mother. Thus Mrs. Gwyn 
is confronted with a sharp difficulty: how to avoid 
sacrificing from her life either the daughter whom she 
loves or the man whom she loves (and whom the 
daughter detests). Mrs. Gwyn brings Mr. Lever down 
to the uncle’s house ; and presently Joy discovers her 
guilty secret. Here again is an interesting crisis. Which 
eeling will prevail in Joy—her natural love for her 
mother, or her horror of what her mother is? Joy, 
of course, assails her mother with reproaches, and 
is, in her turn, reproached for cruelty—the cruelty 
of a girl who has had no experience of love. If this 
crisis in a girl’s heart had been treated by Mr. Gals- 
worthy with the fulness that it deserves, what a fine 
play we should have had! As it is, the crisis does not 
occur till the play is nearly over, and is hustled out of 
the way in a most absurd fashion. Joy has inspired a 


passion in a peculiarly idiotic undergraduate, who, | 


after her scene with her mother, philosophises to her in 
a peculiarly idiotic manner, and, in so doing, wins her 
heart. Weare left to suppose that the well-brought- 
up Joy, having been kissed in the garden, is ready 
to take her mother to her arms and say no more 
about good and evil. Or perhaps Mr. Galsworthy 
would repudiate that conclusion, saying that he had 
aimed at no conclusion whatsoever. Life is often very 
inconclusive, no doubt. But art is not life, any more 
than painting is photography; and an artist must so 
use his materials that some significance is forthcoming 
for us: he must, implicitly, interpret as well as por- 
tray. As a mere portrait, Joy is admirable ; and one 
is prepared to take an interest in what befalls her. 
Mrs. Gwyn and Mr. Lever are not good even as 
portraits : they are figures so off-handedly adumbrated 
that we cannot really take an interest in the crisis that 
besets the former. Mr. Galsworthy spends over- 
much time in portraying the mere ‘‘ feeding” parts, 
such as Colonel Hope, Joy’s uncle; and, even 
when he has had his fill of the sardonic observa- 
tion in which he excels, he still fights shy of his 
theme, introducing such expedients for laughter as 
would seem old-fashioned in a provincial farce. When, 
to pass the time for us, the parlour-maid waltzed round 
the garden, clasping a champagne bottle as partner, I 
marvelled to think of Mr. Galsworthy as heir of all the 
ages, in the foremost ranks of Vedrenne-Barkerism. 
Scarcely less surprising than the parlour-maid is the 
elderly governess who utters a catch-phrase ‘‘ Poor 
creatures!” at brief intervals throughout the play. 
Time was, doubtless, when a catch-phrase was a 
sure means to mirth ; but nowadays one does 
but sit in dread of its every recurrence. Despite her 
catch-phrase, the governess is evidently meant to be 
accepted as a lovable and impressive person, full of 
charity and mellow wisdom—the ‘‘ raisonneuse ”’ of the 
play. ‘‘Life’s a funny thing,” says the Colonel. 
**No,” says the governess, ‘‘life’s not funny, but men 
and women are.” To my objection that this means 
nothing Mr. Galsworthy might reply that he meant it 
to be meaningless. But I suspect him of having 
thought it would impose on a theatrical audience. I 
am sure it does not impose on Miss Florence Haydon, 
who enunciates it. She is a very intelligent actress ; 
and I believe that her air of melancholy resignation 
throughout the play is not assumed for, but 
is caused by, her part. Mr. A. E. George is 
perfect as the Colonel, a_ seriously comic part 
which he never for one moment ‘‘ forces”; and 
Miss Henrietta Watson, as the Colonel’s wife, 
erfectly portrays the ‘‘ managing” type. Miss 
orothy Minto, as Joy, distils the poetry of ‘‘the 
awkward age” delightfully. Mr. Lever, as imper- 
sonated by Mr. Thalberg Corbett, is rather stiff, 
Stiffness is also a fault of Mrs. Gwyn, as impersonated 
by Miss Wynne Matthison. Mr. Galsworthy, I take 
it, intended Mrs. Gwyn to be a woman swayed 
piteously by emotions. Such an actress as Miss 
arion Terry would supply the requisite pathos. In 


Miss Wynne Matthison’s hands Mrs. Gwyn is evidently 
mistress of herself, strong and self-reliant, moving 
through life with the air of a highly-certificated teacher 
in a High School. Joy seems less like her daughter 
than her pupil. ‘‘You overheard, and yet you were 
not spying ? ” says Mrs. Gwyn to Joy; and we, seeing the 
compressed lips and astringent regard with which Miss 
Wynne Matthison awaits an answer to her question, 
can almost see the maps on the school-room wall. It 
is a question that exactly fits Miss Wynne Matthison’s 
method. At all other times, her method is amiss. No 
doubt she feels the pathos of her part. But express it 
she cannot. Her face and her voice are not vehicles 
foremotion. She ‘was very good as Everyman, chanting 
the lines with the rhythmic reverence which was all that 
was needed to get a touching effect from them. It 
is a pity that her success in that part should put her in 
the way of parts for which she has no aptitude. 
Max BEERBORM. 


THE LATIN TRADITION. 


Oe of the loveliest lines of English poetry, the close 

of the penultimate stanza of the ‘‘Ode to a 
Nightingale”, arose in the poet’s mind out of the trans- 
figured recollections of a picture, Claude’s ‘‘ Enchanted 
Castle”. Those who have seen that picture carry 
away, I think, in their memories the impression of 
what haunted Keats; the twilight of glimmering 
waters, the air of profound remoteness, the luminous 
solitary horizon 


Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 


They forget, or their memory suppresses any strong or 
distinct image of, the ‘‘ enchanted castle”’ itself, which 
really is a vast baroque palace, a magnificent villa, 
such as in actuality and under the light of day would be 
the last kind of building to inspire the suggestion of 
magical atmosphere embodied in those famous lines. 

Claude, a Frenchman, stands full in that Latin tradi- 
tion which has impregnated the whole mind and art of 
France, and which has touched and fertilised at so many 
points the imaginative thought of Europe. How often 
does Claude remind us of Virgil, the central figure of 
Roman poetry! Mommsen tells us that the primitive 
poets of Latium were listeners and interpreters, whose 
art and function were to catch from the “‘ airy tongues” 
of nature, from the rustle of leaves, the voice of streams, 
the sigh of the wind, the secret meanings of Earth. If 
have sometimes thought that in this native Latin 
conception of poetry, contrasted with the Greek concep- 
tion of the poet as ‘‘ Maker”, one might find a dis- 
tinction helpful to the understanding of the production 
of the two great races of classic antiquity. So in 
Roman poetry, in Virgil, for instance, the constructive 
part is borrowed and open to the charge of weakness ; 
the original element is the atmosphere, the mood. But 
in that element which is Virgil’s own there is a strong 
and deep originality. A cold and unsympathetic 
analysis can easily make a plausible demolition of his 
great claims. But assuredly it is not what Virgil 
borrowed from the Greeks that keeps him alive, it is 
the Roman essence of his genius: and how profoundly 
he has touched sensitive imaginations and fine natures 
we know from a hundred confessions of the most various 
types of men. Did not Millet feel the painter in him 
wake when he came to that closing line of the First 
Eclogue ? 


Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre. 


How was it that Virgil, in the course of what a critic 
may well call conventional imitations of a Sicilian Greek 
model, could infuse into plain words of statement or 
description this wistful largeness, this accent of pathos 
unexpressed? He begets a mood, sets us musing, and 
we forget perhaps from what the stimulus came. The 
gift is rare and precious. 1! said that Claude reminded 
us of Virgil: and how much of Claude’s art seems to 
be an attempt to realise on canvas the charm of another 
line— 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros, 
a line which hints at the essence of the Roman aa 
nation. For in the Roman genius there is always the 
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and polities. These belong to the pride of the citizen ; 
but to the poet and the artist these are perishable, they 
will, never wholly satisfy his soul. He feels the pride 
in them, yet the pathos also. The living river, the 
crumbling wall, reflect the mingled appeal to his 
imagination. The morning air, the morning brightness 
of Greece, for which the world was yet plastic,‘full of 
boundless possibilities, is exchanged for the light of 
afternoon, and the sense of a world conquered and 
dreams materialised, yet still by that very satiety of 
material accomplishment provoking a new adventure 
toward new and distant horizons. 

These reflections have been suggested by the reading 
of Mrs. Strong’s book on Roman Sculpture (‘‘ Roman 
Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine.” By Mrs. 
Arthur Strong. Duckworth). It is a book which I 
confess myself quite incompetent adequately to criticise, 
and I will not pretend todo so. It is larger by a good 
deal than the other volumes of the admirable Red Series 
of which Mrs. Strong is the accomplished editor: it has 
some hundred and seventy illustrations; and it is 
difficult to conceive that the subject could be treated 
with more ample and accurate learning, or more ex- 
haustive study, not only of the monuments themselves 
but of the whole mass of modern criticism and theory, 
especially the German. It is a very interesting record ; 
and if I venture, with the diffidence of one who has no 
expert knowledge of the subject, to think that the 
author is led now and then into what seems extravagant 
eulogy, I do not forget that she is contending against 
the inertia of a general indifference and prejudice. For, 
as Mrs. Strong points out, the educated public has 
hardly begun to conceive of Roman sculpture as having 
a separate existence, or as anything but a debased and 
enfeebled reflection of the sculpture of Greece. The 
enthusiasm of the eighteenth century was for ‘‘ the 
Antique”, without any care to discriminate between 
what was Greek and what was Roman. Only in the 
last hundred years has the treasure of Greek art been 
revealed to us. The revelation inaugurated by the 
bringing of the A2ginetan Marbles to Munich in 1812, 
and the purchase of the Elgin Marbles for the British 
Museum in 1816, has continued ever since with a suc- 
cession of discoveries made by travellers and excavators. 
And of late, with the gaze of students concentrated on 
the dazzling works of Hellas and the fascinating relics 
of the art of pre-Hellenic civilisation, the art of Rome 
has been slighted or forgotten. But a reaction has 
come, and Roman art has been vindicated with brilliant 
ability by Wickhoff, whose most suggestive book ‘‘ Die 
Wiener Genesis” was published in English by Mrs. 
Strong herself a few years back, and by Alois 
Riegl. Against their views another eminent scholar, 
Strzygowski, has written much, but no longer from 
the standpoint of idolatry of Hellas = for him the ques- 
tion is one of the East and the West, and Roman art 
is but a phase of later Hellenism invaded and conquered 
by Oriental influences. The whole question thus 
opened up is a wide one, still warmly debated. 
But whatever the ultimate opinion that prevails, 
I think we should agree with Mrs. Strong that 
we ought not to refuse the name of Roman to the 
art produced by Rome, even though moulded under 
foreign influence, any more than we refuse the name of 
French to the art produced by France in the Valois 

eriod, though so largely shaped by Italian influence. 

rofessor Wickhoff helps us to understand the nature 
of Roman sculpture and painting when he suggests a 
comparison with the seventeenth-century art of Spain 
and the Netherlands, when the art of Italy had already 
fixed for Europe the type in painting of religious and 
ideal subjects, but a new vigour inspired the rising art 
of portraiture and landscape in countries outside Italy. 
The traditional subjects of mythology were continued 
by the Roman artists, following the Greeks ; but with 
a difference in temper and in treatment. 

What was that difference? It was in its essence 
this : t at whereas Greek art was concentrated on types, 
Roman art seized on the individual element. Hence 
the excellence of Roman portraiture, which the native 
art of Etruria had its share in moulding—reminding 


us not seldom of our own great portrait-painters. 
And in the field of ornament we find the Roman 
sculptors wholly deserting the Greeks. Whereas the 
latter had kept to the few forms of plant life chosen by 
primitive art, the Romans study and adapt from leaves 
and flowers untried before, with a fresh naturalism that 
is a foretaste of the decoration of the Middle Ages. The 
charming “‘ Rose Pillar” from the tomb of the Haterii 
is a signal instance of the successful attempt to give 
the illusion of living and tremulous bloom. Again, the 
reliefs of the Ara Pacis and of Trajan’s Column show 
the development of the sculptor’s art in a new direc- 
tion; the aim is that which was to engross the 
painters of Florence from Masaccio onwards, the effort 
to achieve the illusion of the third dimension, and com- 
plete the annihilation of flat space. The study of the 
devices employed to attain this end makes very interest- 
ing reading. I am glad that Mrs. Strong does not accept 
without criticism the eulogies of Wickhoff, who even 
compares the reliefs of the Arch of Titus, in respect of 
their illusive quality, to the painting of Velazquez. 
Roman sculpture, which, as Mrs. Strong claims, “‘ pre- 
served the human form as the central and dominating 
idea of art” in spite of the counter-current of Christian 
asceticism, did also anticipate the trend of modern 
painting. But to mention Velazquez is to mention an 
artist pre-eminent in taste, absolute and unerring in 
grasp of his aim; and it is on this side, surely, that 
Roman art shows its weakness, while at the same time 
it hints also at a feeling for romantic beauty. It seems 
to me that in the troubled, not wholly articulate effort 
of the Roman artists, directed mainly no doubt towards 
a reflection of reality, there is a good deal of the con- 
fusion, touched with helplessness, that is to be found 
in modern painting. So much is experimental and 
struggling, the factor of choice is so seldom clear and 
certain: the instinct of fine taste is intermittent, 
not pervading. Claude, whom I mentioned at the 
outset, seems to me an illustrative type in modern art 
of what the genius of Rome achieved before ; Claude, 
with his mixture of fresh impressibility and subtle 
observation with heaviness and conventionality ; Claude, 
with his half-suppressed sense of romance, great as an 
initiator rather than as a creator of perfect things. In 
any case let me recommend Mrs. Strong’s volume for. 
its fulness of instruction and suggestion. We know 
the strength and fructifying power of the Latin Tradi- 
tion in literature and in architecture: it would be 
strange if there were nothing parallel in Roman 
sculpture, and it is the germinating element in that art 
which gives it, for us, its special interest. 

LAURENCE Binyon. 


A correspondent in last week’s number of this 
Review referred to the well-known story that Philip IV. 
mistook the portrait of Pulido Pareja for the Admiral 
himself. Sefior de Beruete, in the book which I 
reviewed, rejects this as a legend. The anecdote is 

iven by Palomino, who wrote sixty years after 

elazquez was dead. L. B. 


THE TORRID AGE. 


MAN who has sattained to “lage de tout le 

monde”, who has counted some ten or eleven 
lustres, will inevitably compare the days of old with the 
day that is. If he be a sensible person, contented with 
his old-fogeydom, he will probably not trouble himself 
to give utterance to all his opinions on the matter, for 
from a propagandist point of view they are futile, and 
he will recognise their futility. If he be, as he generally 
is, Laudator temporis acti, he will meet with disbelief 
as to his facts. If he pose as Culpator, if he say, 
‘“*You young men have chances that I never had’, 
youth will doubt his sincerity, and probably be sure in 
addition that that old duffer could never have gone the 
modern pace. All which is just as it should be. To 
every generation its age is Nature’s law and therefore 
just. Even if he confine his meditations to his own 
bosom, he will find difficulties in his way, for he has 
forgotten what he was. What the old fogey he is 


finds detestable the young man he was in the ’seventies 
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might have found attractive, and vice versa. ‘‘ Would 
he?” is a never-failing source of debate. Unless he be 
a fool as well as a fogey his debates are confined to the 
chamber of his own brain, and no one is injured by 
them. If he complain aloud, he will be rightly snubbed 
as a nuisance. ‘‘ Who”, will youth ask him, asks 
you to be modern? If you dislike motor-cars, don’t 
come. Young Smith will gladly take your seat; he 
likes going fast. 

From motoring and from the halfpenny press 
Senescens can hold himself severely aloof, till in due 
time a motor-bus crushes him, and the press, report- 
ing the inquest, libels him as a silly old potterer who 
ought not to have been allowed out alone. In the 
meantime he can enjoy such improvements as have 
been made in his time, such as reprints of old books 
unattainable in youth, and—and hollow-ground razors, 
which do certainly hum more pleasantly over his face 
than the old solid article, and—and—well—anything 
else he considers an improvement. 

But, granting his uselessness, granting his lack of 
‘*push”, granting the hopelessness of bringing him 
up to date (for from the old man veneered young may 
the Lord deliver us!), what has Senescens done that 
he should be roasted to death? Roasted to death he 
infallibly will be, unless people cease to overheat their 
houses, and more especially their places of public 
resort. And it is a cruel death. The Marian per- 
secutors, men not generally accused of tenderness, 
rarely sentenced their culprits so severely. Most of 
their martyrs were built up in faggot stacks and 
mercifully smothered. If, however, they had to deal 
with a particularly impenitent heretic they suspended 
him over a clear fire to his great discomfort. This is 
what clubs and hotels are doing to-day to Senescens. 
Among Peter Pindar’s ballads there is one concerning 
a widow who, in the first gush of woe, had an image of 
her husband made of wood, in his likeness as he lived, 
and paid to it much honour. But, like Mrs. Bayham 
Badger, when she lost her dear first, she married her 
dear second, and, being short of firewood (the dear 
second, a young man, was chilly) said to her maid, 
‘*Then, Betty, you must take and burn old Simon”. 
The Twentieth Century is going to take and burn old 
Simon. 

Personally, he has no good cause to show why he 
should not be done to death. (No pun is intended.) 
He has genossen das irdische Gliick, he has geliebt 
und gelebet. Away with him, by all means, except the 
cruel mean of torture by fire. The young man he 
remembers in the ’seventies was not averse to warmth. 
The pleasant glow of exercise was delightful to him, as 
now it is to the old man in the units. The warmth of 
rock or sand after a swim was a delight to his sleek 
young body. Fire, flame that is and smoke, he thought 
and thinks one of the most beautiful things in nature. 
‘*About the best thing God invents.” Even the 
domestic fire cabined in a grate he admired—at a 
distance. In those days he could generally find some 
good-natured senior to take up his position in what 
country folks call ‘‘ Dutchman’s corner” and shelter 
him from the blaze. For even then he did not care to 
be roasted. But he consoled himself with thinking 
that when he was old he would like the fire. The fire, 
like the Bottle Imp, said to him, ‘‘ You will learn to 
love me”. He had heard so much of age’s delight in 
warmth, of wrinkled eld hanging lovingly over its 
brasier, that he only winked in a friendly way at the 
blaze and said, ‘‘ All in good time, old chap. I’llcome 
to you when I want you”. And, behold, the good 
time is here, and the fire is become a burning fiery 
furnace at which the smoke-room waiter, replenishing 
it, shrivels up like Nebuchadnezzar’s slaves. 

It must be remembered that in the ’seventies the 
internal warming of houses was in its infancy. There 
were certainly the ‘‘ pipes” at Long Royston which 
—— Lady Glencora’s mockery, but then Long 

oyston was a ducal mansion, and we did not all live 
like ‘‘dooks” in the ’seventies. The average house 
depended entirely on its fires for warmth. We admit 
that in those days it did require some courage ‘‘ to 
face with an undaunted tread the long black passage 
= to bed”. But now, when many private houses and 

hotels are warmed throughout with radiators and 


science knows what all, why make the fires ten times 
hotter than before ? 

As we said at first, such complaints are vain. It is 
the fashion to over-warm, and poor Senescens must put 
up with it, or go to his bedroom and open the window. 
Nor would he have uttered his complaint, were it not 
that he is sure that he is voicing that of others 
his cozwvals. The other day in an hotel he listened 
in silent agreement to a short lecture on the subject. 
Going into the smoking-room after breakfast he found 
himself one of a company of half a dozen elders. 
One, whose age might be fifty, was addressing the 
house. ‘‘ The prevalence of influenza”, he said, ‘‘is 
entirely due to the infernal overheating of public places 
—churches, theatres, clubs, hotels”. (Senescens, who 
attends a country church, felt with Lydgate about the 
Middlemarch talent that he had not as yet been over- 
come by any superfluity of heat in church.) The orator 
went on, ‘‘ This inn is a hotbed of influenza. I myself 
know of six cases upstairs. How many more there are 
no one knows” (emotion among the seniors). ‘‘I am 
barely recovered” (sensation). ‘‘And what is the 
cause? Heat, sir! Not content with warming the 
whole building with hot air till a Christian man cannot 
breathe on the staircase, they make two huge fires in 
every room. Complain, sir? I have complained, and 
am told that the weather is cold. Cold!” At this 
point the waiter came in with more coals, and the 
orator betook himself indignantly to the glazed balcony, 
the only place in that house where there was no fire. 

Two or three hours after a party of young men came 
in whose first action was to hustle the waiter into more 
piling-up of fires; their second to sit as nearly in the 
fender as convention permitted. Can it be that this 
generation is chillier than the last? We think we have 
noticed that they wrap up more than their fathers did. 
If afar off you see a shrouded figure swathed in fur 
approaching, nine times out of ten when he reaches 
you he is quite ayoung man. But perhaps this is only 
a fashion meant to suggest possession of a motor-car. 
We remember when young Oxford did not consider 
itself suitably turned out unless it wore an ulster of 
Irish frieze with a broad fur collar. We once saw on 
one of the footbridges over the Cherwell, the Master of 
Balliol and the author of the ‘‘ New Republic” walking 
together. Jowett, as all who knew him remember, was 
the tidiest and dapperest of men. Mr. Mallock, in 
those days (he must not mind our saying so, for, after 
all, which of us can look with pleasure on a photograph 
of his costume in the ’seventies), was a weird contrast. 
He was wearing the fashionable ulster with a fur collar 
to the shoulder, and, with a fancy he then had for cutting 
his hair across his forehead in a ‘‘ widow’s fringe” and 
curling his moustache, looked even to our young eyes 
outlandish. So history repeats itself. 

If the moderns be so chilly that they must have these 
fires we would at all events suggest that one room in a 
hotel or club should be left at the old temperature. 
‘*Cold storage for seniors” would make an attractive 
line in the prospectus. When all is said, senior pays 
his shot as well as junior. Why should he be roasted 
to death ? 


EAST ANGLIAN WORTHIES. 


6 be charms of East Anglia, which will hardly be 

questioned by anyone who well knows the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, get plenty of illus- 
tration in books by Mr. Dutt and Mr. Vincent which 
have been published lately.* 

Mr. Dutt tells us at the beginning that he makes no 
pretence to deal with ‘‘all the famous men and women 
of letters who have been associated with Eastern 
England”. To attempt to do so would be vain indeed. 
Of those treated in his book, four names stand out with 
conspicuous lustre. These are Sir Thomas Browne, 
George Crabbe, Edward Fitzgerald, and George Borrow. 
Besides these ‘‘ wise men”, a large number of lesser 


* «¢ Some Literary Associations of East Anglia.” By W. A. Dutt. 
London: Methuen. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


Through East Anglia in a Motor Car.” By F. E. Vincent. 
1907. 6s. 


London: Methuen. 
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COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, AND OTHER 
EAST AFRICAN ADVENTURES. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
With numerous Illustrations, and a 
Foreword by FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


This record of hairbreadth adventures among big game is 
certainly one of the most exciting that has ever appeared in print. 


AFRICAN NATURE NOTES AND REMINIS- 


CENCES. By F. C. Setous, Author of ‘‘A Hunter’s 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE OLD PEABODY PEW. By Kare Dovetas | 


WiccIn. Illustrations and Decorations by ALICE BARBER 
STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. extra gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. By G.s. 


STREET, Author of ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Boy,” ‘* The Trials 


of the Bantocks,” ‘A Book of Essays,” &c. With 12 Photo- | 


gravure Plates. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS : 
Being an Account of the Life and Times of Elizabeth Gunning, 
Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. By Horace BLEACKLEy, 
M.A., Author of ‘* Some Distinguished Victims of the Scaffold.” 
With "8 Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 


MY SCHOOL AND MY GOSPEL. 
HuBert Von HeEeRKOMER, C.V.O., R.A. 
and 4 Photogravure Plates, together with numerous Half-tone 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


HUMPHREY, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. ,3y 


KENNETH VICKERS. With numerous Illustrations, Portrait, and 
Reproductions of MS. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS. sy 
The Hon. Mrs. Evetyn CeciL, Author of ‘*A History of 
Gardening in England,” &c. With numerous Illustrations in 
Colour by Lady Vicvensa MANNERS. Imp. 8vo. 21s. net. 


ICE-BOUND HEIGHTS OF THE MUSTAGH. 

By Fanny Buttock WorKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER 

Workman, M.A., M.E. With a Map and about 170 Illustra- 
tions, several of which are in Colours. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE CLAIMS OF FRENCH POETRY. sy 
Joun C. BaILey, Author of ‘‘ Studies in Some Famous Letters,” 
and Editor of the Poems of William Cowper. Demy 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF 
BETHIA HARDACRE. By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of **The Day Book of Bethia Hardacre,” and Joint 
Sir Frederick Pollock of The Etchingham Letters.” 

‘ost Svo. 


THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE 


MEREDITH. By Wittram Hype. With 16 Full-page 
Photogravures. New Edition. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


DYOTTS’ DIARY, 1781-1845. A Selection 
from the Journal of William Dyott, sometime General in the 
British Army and Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty King George III. 
Edited by RecitnaLp W. JEFFERY, M.A., Brasenose College. 
With Portraits. In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. By Barrer 
WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College, Author of 
** The Temper of the 17th Century in English Literature,” &c. 
Small demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


HUMAN BULLETS. A Soldier’s Story of Port 


Arthur. By Tapayosui SAKuRal, Lieutenant I.J.A. With an 
Introduction by Count Okuma. Translated by Masujiro 
Honpa. Edited by ALIceE MABEL Bacon, Crown 8vo. 63. net. 


THE PULSE OF ASIA. A Journey in Central 
Asia illustrating the phic Basis of History. By ELswortH 
HuntTINGpON. Fully illusuated. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


By Humrnry Repron. Kevised and Edited by Joun NoLan, 
Member of American Society of Landscape Architects. 
Illustrated from the Original Plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GREECE AND THE AGEAN ISLANDS. 
MARDEN. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


By Sir 
With 3 Coloured | 
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NOW READY. 


| MR. INNES SHAND’S LAST BOOK. 


‘SOLDIERS of FORTUNE 


IN CAMP AND COURT. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Author of “ Life of General Sir E. B. Hamley,” ‘‘ Life of General 
John Jacob,” ** Wellington’s Lieutenants,” ‘* Days of the Past,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Commencing with ‘‘ The Condottieri” the Soldiers of Fortune of 
| the Middle Ages, when Arms or the Church seem to have been the 
only professions, the Author, who is admirable at pen portraits, gives 
stirring accounts of the romantic careers of such notable Soldiers of 
Fortune as Sir James Turner, Sir John Hepburn and Colonel Robert 
Munro, Count Leslie of Balquhain, Prince Eugene, Marshal Keith, 
Marshal Saxe and the Indian Adventurers. Amongst the latter, the 
careers of Thomas, a sailor before the mast who made himself an 
| independent prince, and Perron, another sailor who did likewise, the 
| Skinners and others, read like veritable tales from the ‘** Arabian 


Nights.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DAYS OF THE PAST. a Medley of Memories. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: the Poet, the Artist, the Man, 
With some Contemporary Accounts. By ARTHUR SYMONS, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 


Jounston, M.A.Cantab. With 13 Portraits. Extra crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton’s New Book. 


NIMROD’S WIFE. 


By GRACE GALLATIN SETON, 
Author of ** A Woman Tenderfoot.” 
With numerous Illustrations. | Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
COUNTRY LIFE says: “ It is very seldom that a woman writer on sport is 
able to make her work so exceedingly attractive as is that of Mrs. on... 
Altogether, the book is one of the most agreeable histories of sport that we have 
read for a long time.’ 


Gs. Novels. 
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By ROBERT W. CHAMBER, 
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By ROBERT BARR. 
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NAPOLEON 


AND THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
The Story of the Great Terror, 1797-1805. 
By H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. BROADLEY, with 
114 full-page Illustrations, including 8 in colour, reproduced 
from an unique collection of Contemporary Caricatures, Broad- 
sides, Songs, &c. Twovols. Demy 8vo. 32s. net. 

‘* Messrs. Wheeler and Broadley must be congratulated upon 
the production of a book which has the rare merit of interesting 
the val reader and providing the historical student with 
Sresh material. . . This is a book which ought to find @ place 
in every library, and in giving it to the world the authors have 
discharged an act of patriotism.” —DAILY MAIL. 


Beauty and the Beast 


The a Fairy Story. Translated from the French by 
ERNEST DOWSON. With 4 full-page Illustrations in 
colour by CHARLES Conpor. Crown 4to. Ios. 6d. net. 
[Ready Immediately. 
This Edition is limited to 300 copies, 260 of whick are for 
sale in England and America. 


The True Story of My Life 


By ALICE M. DIEHL, Novelist, Writer, and Musician. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘© This book . . . has the intimate touch, introspective and 
revealing, which autobiography, if it is to be worth anything, 
should have—personal light, as well as glimpses of other 
interesting people. . . Mrs. Dich?’s pages have reality, a living 
throb, and so are indeed autobiography.” —DaILyY CHRONICLE. 


Two Dianas in Somaliland 


The record of a shooting trip. By AGNES HERBERT, with 
24 Illustrations, demy 8vo. price 12s. 6d. net. 

Since the appearance of that brilliant work “4A GIRL IN 
THE CARPATHIANS,” there has been no book of travels 
which has so revealed the fascinating personality of the writer 
as ‘“*THE TWO DIANAS.” You have but to open any 


| page to find a wonder-world of interest, a yarn ail sportsmen 


will want to hear. The record of the first rhino shoot is a well- 
told piece of tragedy. The strings of comedy are touched with 

shill, The quaint charm and witty remarks hold one until 
the end is reached. [Just out. 


Vv. 

Big Game Shooting on the Equator 
By CAPTAIN F. A. DICKINSON, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir CHARLES Norton E.ior, K.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo. 77 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. net. 

East Africa is a paradise for big game shooters, and this 
volume will tell Sportsmen not only what has been but what may 
still be done. The author tells amusingly how the amasing 
stories he heard of the amount of game to be seen from the com- 
Sortable carriages of the Uganda Railway proved, by his later 
experience, to be more than true. For almost one hundred miles 
the passenger may observe the extraordinary spectacle of large 
and beautiful animals, rarely seen outside the Zoologi:al Gardens, 
Seeding freely and without fear close to the railroad tracks. 
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Dalmatia : 
The Borderland ’twixt East and West. 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With upwards of 50 Illustra- 
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Crown 8vo, §s. net. 
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INVASION LITERATURE. 


“Napoleon and the Invasion of England.” By H. F. B. 
Wheeler and A. M. Broadley. 2 vols. London 
and New York: Lane. 1907. 32s. net. 


[* is a fallacy to suppose that a great national crisis 

necessarily produces great literature. It produces 
patriotic literature, and patriotic literature, however 
wholesome, is seldom of a refined or distinguished 
quality. The art which was evoked by the threatened 
French invasion of this country during the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars is no exception to this rule. It 
is bad, coarse, popular art. The verses, with some 
notable exceptions, are detestable, the caricatures gross 
and savage, while the humour has long since evaporated 
from the pamphlets and broadsheets which drew tears 
of laughter from our ancestors. This art nevertheless 
represents faithfully enough an important aspect of the 
national psychology. From the caricatures of Gillray 
and Rowlandson, from the odes of Pye or the ballads 
of Dibdin, we are enabled to realise something of the 
buoyant temper of those breezy and robust contempo- 
raries of Nelson and Cornwallis. It is clearly not part 
of their simple philosophy to appreciate the adversary’s 
point of view. From the Archbishop downwards every 
good patriot is agreed that no epithet in the dictionary 
can be too bad for the French—‘‘an enemy”, writes 
Dr. Horsley, Bishop of Rochester, ‘‘ who threatens to 
come with a prodigious army to depose our King, to 
plunder our property, to enslave our persons, and to 
overturn our altars”. These frog-eating barbarians 
respect nothing in heaven or earth. Rape, murder, 
and atheism are the ensigns of their progress, and if 
the parson is not encouraged to put on the red uniform 
of the volunteers, this is from no superfluity of episcopal 
charity. The caricatures would seem to imply that the 
mutilation of a Frenchman’s body would be a creditable 
and even an amusing exploit. 

A plentiful supply of ignorance is one of the finest 
euntileeliees for the literature of invective, and it would 
be difficult to say to which of the two contending nations, 
France or England, the palm of ignorance should be 
awarded. If Bonaparte to the end of his days cherished 
the delusion that the canaille of London would have 
received him with open arms, it was a very general 
opinion on this side of the Channel that the French 
nation would be only too glad of an opportunity to 
shake off the tyranny of the First Consul and to revert 
to the patriarchal sway of the Bourbons. The wildest 
legends were current as to the character, appearance and 
conduct of the ruler of France. 


Baby, baby, he’s a giant, 
Tall and black as Rouen steeple, 
And he dines and sups, rely on’t, 
Every day on naughty people. 


So sang ‘the British nurse for the edification of the 
British infant ; and pictorial art was equally calculated 
to alarm the riotous nursery. Until the Peace of 
Amiens our caricaturists had apparently no notion of 
the countenance and physique of the most commanding 
figure in Europe. They represent him, now as a tall, 
thin, savage monster, with an irregular, cavernous 
mouth and an enormous cocked hat ; now as a sandy- 
haired imbecile, with an oval girlish face and woe- 
begone lips. It is only by degrees that some of our 
artists succeed in catching a few of the salient features 
of that classic profile; but with one exception (a cari- 
cature published by Fores in August 1803, and entitled 
‘* After the Invasion—the Levée en masse”) the success 
is never great. It is sufficient if the Corsican ogre 
‘alias Jaffa Bonaparte, alias Opium Bonaparte, alias 
Whitworth Bonaparte, alias Acre Bonaparte” be given 
a giant cocked hat, a Roman nose and a fierce eye. 
“He is”, says a broadsheet, ‘‘of swarthy black com- 
plexion, dark hair and eyebrows, and resembles a great 
deal in person a bear leader or one of the Savoyards 
who play on the reeds at Vauxhall.” 
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The industrious compilers of ‘‘ Napoleon and the | them of it”. 


Invasion. of England” have christened the period 
with which they deal, the Great Terror. This phrase 
is not very felicitous. There was great preoccu- 
pation, great zeal, great activity, but hardly great 
terror. Indeed the most characteristic feature of 
the utterances, both in Parliament and in the press, 
is the prevailing contempt for the invader and the 
assurance that his efforts would be crowned with 
disaster. ‘We can tell him,” said a writer in the 
‘*European Magazine”, ‘‘the only fear that English- 
men experience is the fear that he will not venture out 
of port.” William Pitt thought at first that the invasion 
was so wild and romantic a project that it could only be 
contemplated by a Government of madmen ; and Nelson 
and Fox were equally convinced that if a French force 
should succeed in effecting a landing (a most unlikely 
contingency) it would certainly be cut in pieces. There 
is the same note of assurance in all the instructions 
conveyed to the Militia and Volunteers. The English 
fleet will doubtless prevent a landing, but if its vigilance 
should be eluded, the enemy will be compelled to 
advance without cavalry through an intricate, enclosed 
country, harassed on all sides by local levies and 
unable to obtain supplies from a patriotic peasantry. 
Doubtless there were moments of nervousness. There 
were many who, like Wilberforce, were dismayed by 
the inadequacy of the military preparations, and saw 
no inherent impossibility in the advance of two con- 
siderable armies upon London. The King himself had 
made preparations in view of that contingency, and had 
prepared a refuge for his family in the house of Bishop 
Hurd of Worcester; but the literature of the period 
gives no warrant to the supposition that the nation was 
lacking in pride or confidence. 

There can be little doubt that the authors of this 
book are right in their contention that Bonaparte 
seriously intended the invasion of England after the 
breach of the Treaty of Amiens, and we do not know 
where we can find so living a picture of the prepara- 
tions which were made to meet it. It is made 
abundantly clear that the spirit of the country rose to 
the occasion, and that, in spite of the ineffective 
measures of the Addington Government, the invading 
army would have met with overwhelming difficulties in 
its march to London. It has sometimes been argued 
that if the First Consul had welcomed Fulton’s inven- 
tions, and in particular his invention of the steamboat, 
the balance would have been decisively inclined to the 
French side. This proposition will not hold water for 
an instant. Great scientific inventions are rarely the 
monopoly of any one power, partly because the 
governing ideas are the result of the conjoint efforts of 
cosmopolitan science and partly because a considerable 
interval must elapse before a new scientific idea can 
be worked up into an effective practical shape. Fulton’s 
case is an instructive commentary upon the history of 
great inventions. That ingenious American had three 
ideas, each of which would in itself have been 
sufficient to revolutionise naval warfare : the torpedo, 
the submarine, the steamboat. The Government of 
the Directory had afforded him facilities for making 
experiments, and by the time the camp had been 
formed at Boulogne a tiny steamboat had made a suc- 
cessful trip on the Seine, attaining a speed of a little 
more than two miles an hour, while a submarine had 
descended without mishap to a depth of twenty feet in 
Brest Harbour. The First Consul fully realised the 
revolutionary possibilities of these inventions. ‘“ It is 
a project”, he wrote of the scheme submitted to him by 
the inventor, ‘‘which may change the face of the 
world”, and the Institute was charged to draw up a 
report upon it. It would appear that the opinion of 
French science was adverse, and Fulton, who had no 
patriotic prepossessions, crossed the Channel and offered 
his inventions to the British Government. It speaks 
well for Pitt’s accessibility to new ideas that he granted 
the inventor an interview and appointed a commission 
to investigate. Their report was unfavourable, and 
naval opinion, which is rarely on the side of progress, 
was decidedly hostile. Lord St. Vincent called Pitt 
“the greatest fool that ever existed to encourage a 
mode of warfare which those who commanded the seas 
did not want, and which, if successful, would deprive 


Some trial was however made of the 
torpedo, and Lord Keith reported that there was a 
reasonable prospect that it might be used with success. 
But, though the most forward of the three great inven- 
tions, the torpedo was not sufficiently perfected to be 
used with deadly effect in warfare ; and the application 
of steam to navigation was in a still more rudimentary 
stage of development. Indeed Napoleon had been a 
year in his grave before a steamship was added to the 
British navy. 


MYTHOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


‘* Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel.” By T. K. 
Cheyne. London: A.andC. Black. 1907. 15s. 


paoresscs CHEYNE’S place has always been 
in the front rank of the pioneers. Whenever there 
is a lead to be given he gives it ; revision and advance 
are his watchwords ; and in his latest work he asks us 
to examine afresh the narratives of Genesis in the light 
which recent discoveries have thrown upon the history 
and geography, the religious beliefs and practices, 
of ancient Israel. Few people have any idea of the 
amount of the new material which is available for this 
purpose, and fewer still know how to make systematic 
use of it. The general effect of these discoveries has 
been to take Israel out of the peculiar isolation in 
which at one time it was supposed to stand, and to 
bring it into line with the movements and traditions of 
the ancient Semitic world. But many problems, both 
delicate and far-reaching, arise when the new material 
comes to be applied in detail; we are still at the stage 
of experiment ; and Professor Cheyne makes his expe- 
riment with all the courage and independence which we 
associate with his work. 

It is plain enough that the old Semitic mythologies, 
especially in the form which they acquired among the 
Babylonians, have left an indelible mark upon the 
early traditions of Israel. The fact cannot be doubted ; 
the only question is one of degree : to what extent is the 
old mythology present, and in what sense was it under- 
stood when it was admitted into the Old Testament? A 
comparison between the Babylonian and Hebrew forms 
of the same tradition will help us to find an answer. 
Take, for example, the accounts of the creation and 
the deluge: the resemblance between the Babylonian 
and Hebrew versions is close and striking, the differ- 
ences, however, are equally significant. The legends 
have been purged of their grosser features; they 
must have been thoroughly naturalised on Israelite 
soil and adapted to the spirit of Israel’s religion before 
they received a literary form in the book of Genesis. 
To take another illustration, not perhaps so well 
known. A Babylonian tablet has preserved the follow- 
ing legend of Sargon I., the founder of Babylon, whose 
date may be given as about 2800 B.c.: ‘‘ Sargina the 
powerful king, the king of Agadé, am I. My mother 
was poor, my father | knew not . . . my mother, who 
was poor, conceived me and secretly gave birth to me ; 
she placed me in a basket of reeds, she shut up the 
mouth of it with bitumen, she abandoned me to the 
river |Euphrates| . . . the river carried me away and 
brought me to Akki the irrigator ... Akki the 
irrigator reared me to boyhood, he made me a gardener ; 
my service as a gardener was pleasing to Ishtar and I 
became king.” The same kind of birth-story was. 
current in Greece and Rome, in Persia and India; it by 
no means implies that the hero was not an historical 
person, for in the case of Sargon I. his royal seal has: 
actually been found ; but in the story of Moses we have 
an instance of a floating legend adapted to fill out the 
biography of a great Israelite leader. And not only 
the stories, but the language and imagery of the Old 
Testament often reveal traces of primitive mythology. 
Thus in the verse ‘‘ darkness was upon the face of 
the deep (téhém), and the spirit of God was brooding 
upon the face of the waters ’’, we detect the presence 
of two myths, The first is the well-known Baby- 
lonian legend of Tiamat, the dragon of chaos, the 
Téhé6m of Genesis, who is mentioned elsewhere under 
various names such as Rahab and Leviathan; the 
second myth underlies the phrase ‘‘ the spirit of God 
was brooding”, where the imagery reminds. us of the 
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great bird out of whose egg the world was hatched. 
But looking at this passage as it stands, what 
do we find? The crude, primitive myths have faded 
and left behind them only a recollection which has 
coloured the language. The writer, as Dr. Cheyne 
says, deliberately rejected the ‘‘ cosmic egg” ; a puri- 
fication has taken place; the old legends were evacu- 
ated of uncongenial elements and filled with a new 
spirit before they gained an entrance into the sacred 
narrative. And we may take these familiar instances 
as typical of the process which went on in other cases, 
judging from the text as it has reached us. But, 
according to Dr. Cheyne, this is exactly what we must 
not do ; we cannot trust the text in the form we have 
it; so he boldly sets to work to construct a text which 
reproduces the old myths in all their crudity, and this 
he claims to be the original form in which the tradi- 
tions and beliefs of ancient Israel were committed to 
writing. To go back to the verse just quoted : this is 
how Dr. Cheyne treats it. One of the mighty workers 
who took part in the creation was represented as a 
(female) bird, in other words, a goddess ; who can the 
goddess be but the great Ishtar, Astarte? Transpose 
the letters of the Hebrew word for spirit, and you 
have a form which can be turned into the feminine of 
Yerahmeel, the deity to whom we must assign many 
of the attributes and functions of Yahweh, the God of 
Israel, Here we come upon the other side of our 
author’s method. Not only must the Hebrew text be 
drastically restored, but it must be restored in such a 
way as to bring out on every page, almost in every 
verse, the presence of Yerahmeel, i.e. the land, the 
people, the deity of North Arabia. Now this country, 
which includes the country south of Judah, Edom, and 
the desert of et-Tih, seems to be called on the Assyrian 
monuments Musri, the usual name for Egypt. Adopt- 
ing the theory first started by Winckler, but going far 
beyond him in the extent of its application, Professor 
Cheyne supposes that Musri, in the sense of a dis- 
trict north-east of Egypt and south of Judah, was 
the seat of a powerful and independent kingdom 
which exercised an immense influence upon the for- 
tunes of Israel. In this North Arabian Musri the 
scene of the story of Joseph was originally laid ; the 
exodus really took place not from Egypt but from North 
Arabia. To transfer the Nile, the Red Sea, and we 
must add the four rivers of Paradise and the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, to this bare wilderness is 
something of a feat ; but a good deal must be put down 
to ‘‘a kind of patriotic Arabian extravagance”, and 
still more to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
Professor. He complains that scholars have dismissed 
his theory, which he has put forward in several recent 
books, without giving it a fair hearing. On the con- 
trary he has set us all thinking, as he never fails to do; 
and if he has not succeeded in winning converts to his 
view it is mainly for two reasons. In the first place, 
this North Arabian Musri is one of the most inhospit- 
able stretches of mountainous desert to be found any- 
where ; the references to it in the Old Testament imply 
that it has not changed its character for three thou- 
sand years. It could never have supported a powerful 
and independent kingdom; the only time in known 
history when anything like a free power flourished 
there was during the brief and artificial existence of the 
Nabatzan kingdom centred at Petra, in the Graco- 
Roman period. The Assyrian evidence has lately been 
examined afresh by Edouard Meyer, and he comes to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in it which compels 
us to abandon the usual interpretation of Musri or to 
see in it anything else than the land of Egypt. Even if 
the evidence requires us to include the North Arabian 
border-land in Musri, this merely implies that Egypt 
pushed its power at one time or another farther north 
and east beyond its usual frontiers, and gave its name 
to the desert country south of Judah. The second 
reason why Professor Cheyne’s theory has not received 
the support which he desires is this: the North 
Arabian kingdom and its extraordinary influence can 
only be discovered by practically re-writing the text of 
the Old Testament. That the text has suffered from 
the inevitable accidents of transmission every one 
allows ; probably we ought to make more allowances 
for corruption Be we have been accustomed to do, 


But the theory requires us to assume in addition that 
the early scribes systematically altered the text through- 
out in order to obliterate or disguise all references to 
Yerahmeelite deities, enemies, customs and the like. 
This process of alteration is a pure assumption; the 
emendations proposed belong to the region of ingenious 
guess-work ; though we can find analogies for the 
abbreviation of proper names, we know of none for 
such corruptions as are here alleged. But even if 
Professor Cheyne does not succeed in convincing us, 
he does compel us by his whole temper and method to 
reconsider our opinions ; and we can never forget the 
immense services which he has rendered to the fresh 
understanding of the literature and religion of Israel. 


NEW VERSES AND OLD POEMS. 


“Nineveh and other Poems.” By George Sylvester 
Viereck. Moffat, Yard. $1.20 net. 

“Bush Ballads.” By Guy Eden. London: Sisley. 3s. 6d. 

‘‘The Churchman’s Treasury of Song.” Edited by J. H. 
Burn. London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘*The Voice of the Sea.” By Ingram Swale. London : 
Routledge. 2s. 6d. 

‘*Martial.” By A. E. Street. London: Spottiswoode. 
2s. 6d. 


R. VIERECK reminds us of Malvolio. He shows 
signs of being a true steward of poetry with an 
individual character of his own; but someone must 
have dropped a compliment in his way by design or 
accident. Ever since he has moved in strange and 
affected antics and is much prouder of cross-garterings 
than of the proper duties of his stewardship. He has 
the hardihood to assert that he himself has ‘‘ extended 
the borderland of poetry into the domain of music on 
the one side, into that of the intellect on the other”, 
and regards himself as a second Wagner. As a fact 
he has not developed the ‘‘ rhythmic effects” he talks 
of by any device more essential than ingenious systems 
of indentation, which give the printed page a re- 
semblance to parts of *‘ Alice in Wonderland” or a 
long-division sum. Similar affectations spoil his sense 
as well as his form. His ambition is strength ; but, 
whatever that may mean, it was never yet acquired by 
gymnastic practice with adjectives. Crimson and red 
are constant epithets of half his substantives—a repe- 
tition that makes several verses quite impossible to 
read aloud. A glimpse of a greater capacity appears 
in one or two of the sonnets. Admiration of Mr. 
Swinburne seems to be his one authentic source of 
inspiration, and the sestet of his sonnet addressed to 
the ‘‘ eloquent master” is worth quoting : 
‘* The sea, thy true love, taught thy lyric tongue 
The mighty music of her mutiny : 
Thy voice as hers the ages shall prolong, 
And, praising numbers, men shall ask of thee : 
‘Is it the sea that thunders in his song, 
Or is it his song reverberates in the sea ?’ 
The school of over-civilised poets who desire to make 
Wagners of themselves might do worse than take a 
course of study in the Australian poets. Nearly all 
those we have read are so contemptuous of form and 
manner that the larger part of their productions are for 
this reason unreadable. But at the worst they touch 
reality. A genuine place and a genuine incident 
prompt the verse. Mr. Guy Eden is as rough as the 
best of them. The emotion is rough, the language is 
rough, frequently in the roughest dialect, but there is 
never any doubt about the presence of the Bush and of 
genuine Australian sentiment. Now and again one 
has a true bit of the old ballad power, though it is 
generally destroyed by the affection for the sort of 
debased English taal that Mr. Kipling has popularised. 
A note of desiderium gives some distinction to *‘ Camp- 
fire Musings”, a poem in another temper than any- 
thing else in the volume. It is very uneven, but such 
verses as the following are at least readable : 
‘* From all around me I can hear 
The sounds of things that live and die, 
And now and then from somewhere near 
The curlew's sad and hauntin’ cry, 
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Whilst near the fire here I sprawl 
With thoughts that ever come and go, 
But what’s the meanin’ of ’em all 

I dunno !” 


The editor of ‘‘ The Churchman’s Treasury”, which 
professes to be ‘‘ a treasury of song gathered from the 
Christian poetry of all ages”, makes a strong plea for 
catholicity in dogma ; but we find few marks of similar 
catholicity in the principles of selection. The verses 
throughout the book are arranged under dates, beginning 
with Advent and ending with All Saints’ Day, and one 
would say that a great many pieces were chosen not for 
poetic virtue, but because of some catch appropriateness 
to this or that festival. All titles have been omitted, 
an omission that seems to us an unwarrantable liberty ; 
many of George Herbert’s poems, for example, are 
vitally illuminated by the title, which often contains an 
image and gives the source of inspiration. To drag 
such poems into service for particular dates alters their 
context and narrows their scope. Singularly few great 
religious poems are obedient to the almanac. One of 
the greatest of all exceptions is Milton’s ‘‘ Ode to the 
Nativity”, and this is not quoted. An absurdly large 
space is given to living verse writers. Canon Farquhar 
contributes fourteen verses. Crayshaw and Newman 
Supply one each. No space is found for Carlyle’s 
rugged translations from the German. The old Latin 
hymns are neglected. Addison and Pope do not appear 
at all. Five of Cowper's hymns are given, but none of 
them represent him in the quiet hopeful temper of the 
earlier days, and certainly the best of the Olney hymns 
are omitted. In the four quotations from Whittier 
does not appear any of ‘‘Andrew Ryckman’s 
Prayer”, much the best thing of the sort he ever wrote. 
From the two Wesleys only one poem is given, and 
that was one of Charles Wesley’s more formal pieces. 
It cannot be compared in any qualities with the deep 
emotion and fine Saxon force of the hymn on Jacob’s 
dream. A very large proportion of the poems are 
spoiled by the pietistic clichés that mar a great part 
of the English hymn-book; and if the intention was 
to give a large scope to what we may call modern 
bymnal song, on what principle are Canon Bright and 
Canon Beeching omitted? Christina Rossetti has 
written more than one poem worthy of quoting in 
such a collection, nor is she twelve degrees inferior 
to Adelaide Anne Procter. A good deal of the 
skill of the anthologist lies in suggestiveness. Some 
of Palgrave’s details of arrangement, such as his juxta- 
position of Webster’s ‘‘ Dirge” and the song from the 
“Tempest”, are worth pages of comment. One is 
glad to see Vaughan’s supreme poem, ‘“ They are all 
gone into the world of Light”, among the few master- 
pieces in this treasury. If Newman’s hymn, ‘ Lead, 
kindly Light”, which is not included in the volume, 
had been put beside it a beautiful theme would have 
been fitly illustrated. As it is the heading ‘‘ Thursday ” 
and the indifferent hymn that precedes it give as bad 
a setting as possible. 

Never yet was any anthology published in which a 
reader of poetry did not miss some of his favourite 
poems. ‘‘The Voice of the Sea” has more tones than 
the ear can remember, and scarcely an English poet 
has finished his work without listening to the harmony. 
A little book of the size of this latest addition to the 
Wayfaring Series could scarcely contain all the master- 
pieces inspired by the sea. But one can say for it that 
it contains almost nothing trivial. A few poems are so 
cut down as to be ruined, and it argues something near 
presumption to give the whole of William Watson’s 
elegiac *‘ Hymn to the Sea”, and onlya single verse 
of Shelley’s *‘ Ode to the West Wind”, which has its 
title altered, but perhaps the strict obedience to the 
title is some justification. As so great a quantity 
of small extracts was admitted, one cannot excuse the 
omission of what Lamb called the most ‘‘ watery” 
poem in the language. 


‘* Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange ”’ 


are lines that seem actually ‘‘to resolve themselves 


way Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘unplumbed salt estranging 
sea”’ is a locus classicus that no personal predilection 
can deny. Among living poets a place might have 
been found for Mr. Bridges’ ‘‘ Cloud”. The very thud 
of the wave is heard in the splendid Saxon line that 
concludes the poem. We would make a plea for one 
of Mr. Kipling’s sea-pieces either of prose or verse, 
the ‘‘ Bell Buoy”, for instance. Whatever the ultimate 
verdict on his genius, it is undeniable that when he 
writes of the sea he is nearest to the real thing. Among 
the prose pieces, which are few, we prefer Ruskin’s 
astounding description of a wave in ‘‘ The Harbours of 
England” even before ‘‘ The Dying Storm”. How- 
ever, the little book is full of glorious verse and one is 
glad to see that Mr. Swinburne is properly appreciated, 
though we should have liked something from the great 
chorus in ‘‘ Atalanta”. 

Those who enjoy Martial will delight in Mr. Street’s 
translation of one hundred and twenty selected epigrams 
with the English and Latin printed face to face, so far 
as the more expansive English will allow. Whether 
the English reader will enjoy the translations is another 
question. Now and again Mr. Street is singularly 
happy. His translations of the two couplets to the 
orphaned Gellia are as good in English as in Latin, 
and many of the longer, simpler pieces read quite 
agreeably in the English version. But the better and 
more bitter epigrams still evade our idiom, and Mr. 
Street takes the easy common but mistaken way of 
attempting to convey the logical points of the Latin by 
some verbal ‘‘ paronomasia play ‘po’ words” as 
Calverley says. For example, the humour of the 
couplet, 

‘‘ Inferior matrona suo sit, Prisce, marito: 
Non aliter fiunt femina virque pares,” 


does not appear in the version ‘‘ Unless the husband 
has the upper hand, Instead of marriage ties he’ll find 
a halter”. Also in the previous line the facetious 
idiom ‘‘ Uxori nubere nolo meae” is scarcely hinted in 
the line ‘‘ 1 want no maid to lead me to the altar”. It 
should add to the popularity of the volume that in 
Stevenson’s phrase, quoted by the author, the selections 
are from Martial the ‘‘ kind, wise and self-respecting 
gentleman ”’, not ‘‘ the unseemly jester ”. 


MRS. ARIA’S DRESSES. 


“ Costume—Fanciful, Historical and Theatrical.” By 
Mrs. Aria. London: Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


CONSIDERABLE amount of painstaking research 

has been employed in making this book on dress, 

and Mrs. Aria presents the result in her animated style, 
lightened by little touches of humour and adorned with 
numerous flourishes of verbal ingenuity. She is over- 
fond of rather cheap plays upon words and sayings, as, 
for instance, ‘‘the hostess is willing, but the guest is 
weak”, and is addicted to the use of such elaborate 
conventional phrases to express simple statements as 
Poppezan pomade, which might have been 
justified in the observance, was deliberately com- 
mitted in the breach”. But she has undoubtedly a 
successful style, which is admired and imitated at 
a distance by every writer on fashions. The his- 
torical portion of her book is divided according to 
the centuries, but only roughly so, since the reigns of 
John and Henry IV. are dealt with respectively under 
the headings of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. 
Moreover only certain predominant fashions are de- 
scribed, and the changes during the century are not 
always detailed, to our great relief, so that a reader 
searching for the costume of a particular reign would 
do well to refer for greater accuracy to Planché or 
Racinet, or better still to the contemporaneous illus- 
trations of the period. Mr. Anderson’s coloured 
pictures are pretty modified versions of bygone garb, 
the kind of design usually supplied to the theatrical 
manager, correct to a certain extent, but with none of 
the curious if grotesque beauty of medizval drawings 
nor the grace and fineness of later portraiture. Peasant 
dress, Oriental dress and fancy costumes are treated 
of by Mrs. Aria in a useful and exact way, and the 


into the element they contemplate”. In the same | subject made as interesting as its tedious nature allows. 
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Mercifully there were no fashion papers until within 
modern times, and the materials for a history of 
costume are comparatively slight; the changes of a 
decade are almost negligeable until the last century. 
But in the years to come what an appalling task 
awaits the historian of costume, confronted with tower- 
like piles of weekly records and hideous plates of 
ephemeral fashions, constantly varied, and described 
with exasperatingly minute detail and bewildering 
French expressions. The affectations of the modern 
dressmaker are less amusing than those of 1600, when 
there were such delightful-sounding colours as ‘‘ de 
veuve réjouie”, *‘ singe envenimé ”, ‘‘ couleur de peché 
mortel ’’, ‘‘ trépasse revenue” and “‘ couleur de baise- 
toi ma mignonne”. 

In the chapter on theatrical dress Mrs. Aria gives no 
account of stage clothing until the eighteenth century, 
when as we know the costume of the day was considered 
suitable for any part of any period. It was not until the 
days of Charles Kemble and Planché that accuracy of 
dress was considered important. When the elder 
Charles Mathews played at York, about 1800, there was 
a stock wardrobe of more or less suitable costumes 
under the charge of a certain Johnny Winter, who 
deeply resented what he called ‘‘ Shakespeare’s fond 
stuff”. ‘‘ Damn the chap”, he said, ‘‘ if he must write 
plays, why can’t he write ’em without so mony folk in 
"em? he niver thinks of the trooble he gives t’ poor 
tailors and wardrobe-keepers.” The famous Tate 
Wilkinson of the same theatre would put up an indif- 
ferent play in order to show off a Court suit or an 
Indian chief's dress which he had acquired in London. 

According to some inventories of theatre wardrobes in 
Jacobean days, there was a better attempt made to pro- 
vide special costumes than in the succeeding centuries. 
We find mention of clothes for ‘‘ Dido”, ‘‘ Tasso”, 
Robin Hood”’, and Merlin”, and to judge from the 
descriptions of seventeenth-century masques, to which 
Mrs. Aria makes no reference, very beautiful and 
imaginative dresses were designed for nymphs and 
goddesses and sea-tritons, while some of the performers 
wore ‘‘visours of various similitudes”, male and 
female and angelic. The incidents of dress such as the 
mask or the fan are the only really entertaining subjects 
for literary treatment, long descriptions of clothes are 
always tiresome, and to most people convey no impres- 
sion whatever of any shape, or any kind of effect. But 
the very word ‘“‘mask” brings a whole world of 
fantastic, mysterious images and doings before us, a 
distorted Japanese evil thing, malignant and cruel, with 
a horribly twisted mouth, or a coquettish eighteenth- 
century loup, or a vivid exaggerated Greek dramatic 
mask, or an Inquisitor’s terrifying disguise, or the 
beautiful calm wax face of ‘‘the Happy Hypocrite”. 


MEDICINE AND HUMBUG. 


‘The New Religion.” By Maarten Maartens. London: 
Constable. 1907. 6s. 


HE novel of ideas holds the field. Nowadays 
people write novels not because they have a story 
to tell, but because they have a theory to exploit, a 
cause to wre or a gospel to proclaim. The ‘‘idea” 
is essential, the narrative merely incidental. The novel 
with a puspere, of course, has been always with us, 
but even the least sophisticated writers usually kept 
the ‘' purpose” in the background. It was the powder 
in the jam carefully concealed, designed to do good 
to an unsuspecting public. But now there is no dis- 
guise. The purpose plainly obtrudes, and the public 
seems to like this new form of pamphleteering. 

In his novel Mr. Maarten Maartens makes it plainly 
evident from the outset that he is writing with ver 
strong conviction to establish a proposition of the trut 
of which he has become painfully aware. He is 
obsessed by the idea of the wickedness of the medical 
profession. Like the elderly Protestant ladies who 
trace the finger of the Jesuit in everything evil that 
happens in the world, Mr. Maartens sees in the modera 
physician the cause of endless catastrophes. If he does 
not actually regard him as the ‘‘ wrecker of firesides, 
the devastator of happy homes”, he appears to see him 


as a sinister figure whose existence is a standing menace 
to the world’s peace and happiness. It is true that 
all the medical figures in this extraordinary book are 
not bad. Some are more fools than knaves, while the 
rest—those of them who are not conscious hypocrites 
and humbugs—are cranks and madmen who are ready 
to sacrifice human victims innumerable to substantiate 
their preconceived theories. The effect of the book— 
no matter what the intention of Mr. Maartens—is 
entirely to disgust the reader with the medical profession 
asawhole. Although it is the specialist as such who 
is the particular object of the author’s abhorrence, his 
scathing denunciation of medical methods redounds on 
the whole profession. The susceptible reader to whom 
the point of view of Mr. Maartens may come as a reve- 
lation will no longer be able to regard his doctor in the 
light of a friend. He will view him with nervousness, 
with contempt or with downright terror. One may be 
prepared to admit that the medical profession has its 
fair share of quacks, of humbugs, of careless, ignorant 
or unskilled practitioners. But the average man, at any 
rate, fortunately for doctors and fortunately certainly 
for himself, is not prepared to view the profession in the 
lurid and malignant light that Mr. Maartens throws 
upon it. ‘* When a soothsayer meets a soothsayer, he 
grins,” and Mr. Maartens thinks he can detect the sar- 
donic smile of the doctors who practise on the credulity 
of their patients. To him the whole thing is a vast 
organised fraud and many of the doctors are self-confessed 
impostors. Into the mouth of one, the most distin- 
guished of his medical characters, he puts the words 
that give the keynote to the title of the story: ‘ All 
the same, the parsons had better look out. They’ve 
had their day, it’s the doctors’ turn. The world has 
given up caring about its soul ; it has got all the more 
anxious about its body! The old beliefs have gone ; 
your digestion’s your conscience to-day. Is it our 
fault if it crowds to the new shrines, the new con- 
fessionals, and babbles of its symptoms, not its sins ? 
We can’t make half out of our ‘homes’ what the 
priests made out of hell! But the convents of the 
twentieth century to which the new fanatics come 
crowding are the sanatoria. . . . "Tis the new religion. 
. . . The coming age is going to live for and to think 
of its body. Nobody listens to the poor dead parsons. 
We are the new infallible priests that ban and 
threaten a trembling world!” Mr. Maartens ap- 
parently imagines himself a modern Erasmus—or shall 
we say a Martin Luther ?—with a mission to destroy 
the new and terrible superstition. Instead of the old 
cry of ‘* Down with the priests !” our modern reformers 
will shout aloud ‘‘ Down with the doctors!” 

Now of course the doctors are fair sport, and there 
is no reason at all why Mr. Maartens should not write 
a medical novel if he pleases. But in using the 
medium of a novel for what is nothing less than a savage 
and virulent attack on the whole medical profession 
Mr. Maartens is not observing the rules of the game. 
In a novel facts can be manipulated in any way the 
writer pleases to suit his prejudices. He can make his 
own context. Even if Mr. Maartens be writing from 
actual knowledge his position is no more defensible. It 
may be.that there are many doctors quite as bad as his 
characters. There may be “ distinguished ” physicians 
who, like Dr. Russett, run sanatoria where they give 
hygienic injections which only cause pain, perform 
unnecessary operations at tremendous cost, give un- 
medicinal pills of very expensive and useless formic acid 
and the rest. But this does not justify Mr. Maartens. 
It is equally easy on these lines to ‘‘expose” the 
members of any and every calling or profession. 

Regarded therefore as a sociological study and as a 
novel ‘* The New Religion” is unworthy the author of 
Dorothea” and ‘‘God’s Fool”. Mr. Maartens has 
sunk the artist in the special pleader. It is amazing 
that anyone so well gifted with humour could have 
written this book. The characters and happenings of 
the story are mere pegs on which to hang the author's 
theories, but none the less the pages of the book are 
illumined with numerous flashes of wit and startling 
examples of acute observation. There is a delicious 
description of patients leading the simple life in 
a Palace Hotel in Switzerland. The simple life is 
the monkey life. Live as the monkey and you will 
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regain your lost strength. Sothe patients are sent out | 
every day to climb trees and chop trees in the woods. | 
Here may be seen the elderly chopping millionaires and 
a couple of youthful dudes triumphantly carried through 
by bets on the number of their blows. ‘‘ When the 
alarum watch which every patient was ordered to wear 
in his pocket went off, the worker would immediately 
pause and the American Railway King and the Austrian 
Court Chamberlain would lean on their axes, munch- 
ing their three Brazil nuts.” A nut diet, tree-chopping, 
and to bed in the trees. 

But the comic side of the picture is not allowed to 
remain. A patient is killed by the treatment and his 
widow sums up her judgment of the doctor who sent 
him to the sanatorium: ‘‘ Oh, I’m only a human 
woman ; I must say it to somebody! He’s murdered 
my husband. God will require my poor husband’s 
blood at his hands.” 

Mr. Maartens gives us no inkling of what we are to 
do without doctors, but one of his characters whose 
legs have been mutilated in an accident is restored by 
faith. Several surgeons pronounce his case hopeless 
unless he will have both legs amputated. He refuses 
and is healed by prayer. Perhaps Mr. Maartens is an 
apostle of Faith Healing or Christian Science in 
disguise. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Book of Psalms: Vol. I.” International Critical Com- 
mentary Series. By C.A. Briggs. Edinburgh: Clark. 1906. 
10s. 6d. 

A new commentary on the Psalms, especially when it 
comes from the practised hand of Dr. Briggs, is something of 
an event. It touches us where we are most sensitive, even 
jealous. Perhaps we have no right to expect the commentator 
to combine in his single person the qualities of a saint, a poet, 
and a scholar ; so perhaps it is unreasonable to complain that, 
as we turn these well-packed pages, we feel no heat and see 
no visions. A great deal of valuable information has been 
collected, the fruit, we are told, of forty years’ study and teach- 
ing ; but the most valuable thing in the book seems to us the 
attempt to restore the Psalms to their original form. Between 
that and our present Psalter lies a threefold process ; the first 
was one of adaptation, the Psalms being altered to suit the 
needs of liturgical worship or later religious feeling ; the second 
was one of corruption inevitable in a long course of trans- 
mission ; and the third was one of correction, aimed at im- 
proving an obscure or inaccurate text. As a clue to the re- 
covery of the original form of a psalm, Dr. Briggs makes a 
free use of metrical canons ; a sudden change in the measure 
will often reveal the presence of a gloss. His treatment of 
Ps. xviii. is a good instance of this method. The psalm as it 
stands must be regarded as a late composition, dating from the 
Persian or Greek period ; but mark off the verses which pro- 
claim Jehovah as the only true God, and describe the reward 
of legal righteousness and the cringing of foreign nations, then 
the remainder is found to be a magnificent ode of victory, full 
of primitive freshness and simplicity, which, if not written by 
David himself, was the work of one not far removed from his 
age and temper. It will be observed that Dr. Briggs does not 
agree with those who would bring down the composition of the 
Psalter to the latest periods of Jewish history ; he is prepared 
to assign thirty or more psalms to the age of the monarchy, 
and some ten to that of the Exile. With regard tothe metrical 
canons: sometimes they are convincing enough ; but we are 
continually being pulled up by a passage which declines to fit 
any metre, or may be scanned in several different ways. 
Within limits, a disturbed text may be reduced to order with 
the help of metrical rules ; but in view of the divergency of 
opinion and the uncertainty of our present state of knowledge, 
we should hesitate, more than Dr. Briggs does, before using 
these conjectured rules for any extensive reconstruction of the 
text. 


“The Growth of Christianity.” London Lectures. By Percy 
Gardner. London: A. and C. Black. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 


By the “ growth of Christianity” Professor Gardner does not 
mean so much the outward extension of the Christian Church 
as the development in her doctrine, discipline and practice. The 
individual organism lives and grows by partaking of nourish- 
ment ; and similarly the mature stage of the Christian Church 
is the result not only of her own inherent vitality but of food 
received externally. So far all critics are of the same mind ; 
but while the orthodox theologian would view the Church’s 
nourishment as consisting of the doctrines bequeathed to her 
by her Founder, or those which may be legitimately developed 
from His teaching, Professor Gardner would include a con- 


siderable percentage of elements derived from heathenism. 


The Christian Church “ baptised”, as he rather strangely terms 
it, Hellas, Asia, and Rome ; i.e. adopted with but slight altera- 
tion many of their religious ideas and practices ; and much 
that we in our innocence have ascribed to Christ and His 
apostles is really to be traced to other and foreign sources. In 
fact it might be almost as true to say that Hellas, Asia, and 
Rome baptised Christianity as to say that Christianity baptised 
them. Yet though traditional Church beliefs are occasionally 
treated with scant courtesy, Professor Gardner seems on the 
whole to be satisfied with the result ; for inasmuch as all that 
was good in the philosophy or the morals of the Pagan world 
was the work of God’s Holy Spirit, he can maintain that the 
assumption of this into the content of Christian doctrine may 
have been foreign to the ideas of the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity and yet in accordance with the Divine plan; only 
his book leaves us with the impression that he would like to 
dismiss not a little of that doctrine now. The reader will see, 
therefore, that the author’s view of Christian doctrine is not 
quite that of the ordinary orthodox Churchman ; but as he 
reads he will also see that the strongest part of the book is not 
where the author is criticising the Catholic Church or giving 
the regulation Protestant account of the Reformation, but where 
he is displaying his splendid knowledge of Greek and Roman 
antiquities and their bearing on Church life and belief. And 
we only wish that the ordinary orthodox Churchman possessed 
a tithe of Professor Gardner’s enthusiasm for Christianity, of 
his faith in God’s government of the world, and of his sense of 
the reality of things unseen. 


‘The Secrets of the Vatican.” 
Hurst. 1907. 21s. net. 


The title of this book will lead to disappointment among 
obscure Protestant societies. For Mr. Sladen’s “secrets” are 
not scandals ; indeed they are not secrets at all, merely a plain 
description of what goes on inside the Vatican and what may 
be seen inside that vast treasure-house. It will be objected 
that the book has been “made”; so it has; but since it has 
been well made there would be no particular reason to quarrel 
with Mr. Sladen were it not for his vaulting ambitions. It 
certainly is a pity that he has not stuck throughout to the 
simple function of guide ; he can play the part well and com- 
prehensively and marshals his facts accurately. But when he 
would be philosopher and friend as well he lapses into crudities 
which make the book seem flat and wooden. He tells us that 
though “a member of the Church of England” he has “a feeling 
of repulsion to all dogma”. What are the three creeds of the 
Church and her Thirty-nine Articles but a mass of dogma? 
Argal, he stands convicted of a “feeling of repulsion” for the 
Church to which he says he belongs. There is over-much 
repetition, a fault always in the right direction, but the author 
should leave metaphor alone. He compares the Angel on the 
Castel S. Angelo to the Angel at the gates of Paradise, though 
the latest Adam is within his Garden of Eden and not without, 
while the Italian Government is compared to the shadow of 
the righteous prophet Elijah and Pope Pius X.—obviously 
quite unintentionally—to the wicked and covetous Ahab. We 
cannot refrain from one quotation, though we will refrain from 
all comment upon it, being unable to spare the column or two 
which its analysis would require. Speaking of cardinals we 
are told that “they have an escutcheon adorned with the arms 
of their family, or their order (if they have one), or a con- 
ventional device if they have neither” (p. 106), We repeat 
that it is a pity the author should ever have chosen to quit 
the surer wathe of plain description. The book has a distinct 
value. It is well arranged, full of facts, and abounding in 
interesting illustrations, and it will assuredly be most accept- 
able and useful to the more ambitious kind of traveller who 
knows neither French nor Italian. 


“Canterbury.” By W. Teignmouth Shore. Painted by W, 
Biscombe Gardner. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1907. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The coloured reproductions which distinguish this book are 
particularly happy, the personal impressions distinctly dis- 
appointing. Few English cities suggest the past so readily ; 
it is therefore strange to read that, “at first entrance, Canter- 
bury does not impress with its antiquity”. Temperaments 
differ and this may pass, but when the writer of these impres- 
sions, asking us to “ become as little children of great faith”, 
includes the “right arm of Jesus Christ” amongst the relics 
displayed at Christ Church it is time to protest. The most 
rabid Protestant could hardly suppose the greediest monk 
capable of kicking away the foundations of the Christian faith 
and with them his bread and butter. A note in Stanley’s 
“ Memorials” refers to the prominence given in Leo’s account 
to the right arm of “Our dear Lord, the Knight 5S. George”. 
Has this been misread? ‘The medizval spectacles recom- 
mended in these pages do not enable us to see “ Augustine 
lying asleep . . . comforted by the sound of voices that like 
his are to preach the Gospel to the heathen”. It is as easy to 


By Douglas Sladen. London: 


see a departed Black Friar consoled with the reflection that 
his refectory is now a Unitarian chapel as to imagine this strict 
son of Mother Church rejoicing in his proximity to a Protestant 


(Continued on page x.) 
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BLACKWOODS'’ 


First Autumn List 


INDIA AND THE EAST 
IN FICTION AND TRAVEL 
THIS DAY. 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 
In “The Power of the Keys” the author adds another to 
the remarkable series of novels in which are depicted various 
phases of our occupation and rule of the Great Dependency. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MARCO POLO 


By MAJOR CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE, 
2Is. net. 


THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN 


By DAVID FRASER. 
21s. net. 


These two important Works in Travel will be issued imme- 
peg Major Bruce, a great traveller, lately commanded 
the Chinese Regiment of Infantry; and his volume is an 
account of a journey overland from Simla to Pekin. Mr. David 
Fraser is well known as the author of ‘* A Modern Campaign.” 
His ‘* Marches of Hindustan,” announced above for imm aa wil 
publication, is the record of a journey he has just returned 
from in Thibet, Trans-Himalayan India, Chinese Turkestan, 
Russian Turkestan, and Persia. 


THIS DAY. 
PROF. SAINTSBURY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LATER NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


COMPLETING 


THE PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


In Twelve Volumes, §s. net each. 


BLACKWOODS’ FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 
THE SCARLET CLOAK 


By AUDREY DE HAVEN. 6s. 


THE MOON OF BATH 


By BETH ELLIS. 6s. 


A SUBALTERN OF HORSE 


By the Author of ‘‘ On the Heels of De Wet.” 6s. 


THE EDDY 


By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 6s. 


NEPENTHES 


By FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 6s. 


66 Pip 
By ALAN HAY. 6s. 
MUGGINS OF THE MODERN 
SIDE 


By EDMUND SELLAR. 6s. 


Mrs. THURSTON’S New Srory 


“THE FLY ON THE WHEEL” 
OcroseR BLACKWOOD. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Ediaburgh and London. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE UPTON LETTERS.” 


THE ALTAR FIRE. By A. C. Bensoy, 


Author of ‘* The Upton Letters,” * Foes a College Window,” 
&c. Large post 8vo. 7%, Gd. net. [October 10. 


NEW WORK BY SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 


By A. Conan Doyte, Author of ‘* The White 
With 16 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 58. [ Short, 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, 
and an Englishwoman in india 20 
Years Ago. By Col. Joun Bippupn, Author of ‘* The 
Nineteenth and their Times,” and ‘Stringer Lawrence.” 
With a Frontispiece and Map. Large post 8vo. 6S. net. 

published. 


KING EDWARD VI.: An Appreciation. 
Attempted by Sir CLEMENTs R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Author of “ Richard III. : his Life and Character Reviewed in 
the Light of Recent Research,” With 16 Portraits. Small 
demy 7%. net. [Jmmediately. 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. By the 


Hon. Epwarp CADOGAN, Author of ‘‘ Makers of Modern 
History.” With a Portrait. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[/mmediately. 


PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST 
RIDING. By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author 
of ** The New Cinderella,” ‘Spring in a Shropshire Abbey.” 
Crown 8vo. 6S. [ Shortly. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. By Lady 
Grove. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 5s, net. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. By Mrs. 


Henry De La Pasture, Author of “*A Toy Tragedy,” 
‘* Peter’s Mother,” &c. With 27 Illustrations by E. T. REED. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6S. [ Shortly. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “DIS- 

COVERY.” By Captain Rosert F. Scorr, C.V.O., R.N. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols., each with Coloured 

Frontispiece, 12 Illustrations, and Map. Large post 8vo. gilt 

top, 10s. net. [October 1. 

‘‘The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the 
present century has yet given birth.” —Spectator. 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND 
SUGGESTIVE. By JoHN AppINGToN Symonps. New 
Edition, with an Introduction by Horario F. Brown. Large 


crown 8vo. 7s. published. 


FIRST AID” TO THE INJURED: 
Six Ambulance Lectures. By Dr. FrigprRicH ESMARCH. 
Translated from the German by H.R. H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Additional 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 2S. net. [Just published. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND 


WORK: being an me chiefly for the use of Students, 
of Sidney Lee’s ‘‘ Life of William Shakespeare.” New and 
Revised Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2%. 6d. 

[Just published. 
‘*An absolutely indispensable handbook for every intelligent 
reader of the plays. Blackwooa’ Magazine. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
LAID UP IN LAVENDER. by 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN. [October 8. 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. by 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. [Octob.r 25. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. By A. E. W. 


MASO 10. 
HER LADYSHIP. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
[October 15, 


THE AWAKENING OF BITTLES- 


HAM. By G. F. BRADBY. Just published. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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missionary student. The grisly skeleton of Cardinal Kemp 
leads Mr. Shore to remark that “death was almost disgust- 
ingly horrible to the medieval mind”, yet it was not until 
the fifteenth century that the morbid taste for shrouds and 
skeletons set in: it reached its height at the period of the 
Reformation. So much for impressions. Though Mr. Shore 
does not aspire to be a guide, he might easily have avoided 
some inaccuracies. The nunnery of S. Sepulchre did not 
‘stand near the old Riding Gate, it was a quarter of a mile 
away, and the church at Harbledown is dedicated to S. Michael, 
not S. Mildred. There area few clerical errors in the book 
and the index is deficient, but the get-up is pleasing and the 
print good. 


‘* Bohemia in London.” By Arthur Ransome. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1907. 6s. net. 


It will not be the fault of the book-maker if the general reader 
remains in doubt as to what Bohemia is. A few weeks ago 
three new books formed the text of an article inthe SATURDAY 
REVIEW—“ Old and New Bohemia”—and now Mr. Arthur 
Ransome adds to the number a volume which only incident- 
ally impinges on the special ground occupied by Mr. Aaron 
Watson, Mr. J. E. Preston-Muddock, and Mr. Austin Brereton. 
Mr. Ransome takes us from Old and New Chelsea to Old and 
New Fleet Street, from Old and New Hampstead to Old and 
New Soho, and deals with artists and writers and the rest 
whose purse is—or was—as limited as their eccentricities and 
their profound belief in their own gifts were the reverse. That 
Bohemia has a head centre in any particular club Mr. Ransome 
stoutly denies, and he extends its boundaries in many directions. 
Bohemia is in a way like the British Empire : it is made up of 
widely scattered communities every one of which is as self- 
contained and independent as outside conditions permit. Mr. 
Ransome’s view of the Bohemian life, its struggles and its 
unconventionalities, with its four or five course eighteenpenny 
dinners at French and Italian restaurants, and its bread and cheese 
and ale at home, is on the whole optimistic. It is one of the 
conceits of the so-called Bohemian who has made a place for 
himself in the world, to look back with a half-suppressed sigh 
of regret to “the dearold days ” ; yet where is the ex-Bohemian 
in the enjoyment of comparative affluence who would elect to 
go back to the earlier conditions? Buncombe and Bohemia are 
not always as widely — as the true worker in Bohemia 
would have the world believe, and Mr. Ransome recognises 
that success, whether along the lines of early ambition or in 
more conventional channels, kills pretence to the unconven- 
tional. Bohemia, with its tavern sign—“‘a medley of ‘paint 
brushes, nw inkpots, and palettes, with a tankard or two in 
the middle of them ”—is a stage in the progress of certain 
professional men, and at its best a very interesting stage, as 
Mr. Ransome shows. The book is entertainingly and thought- 
fully written, and is quaintly illustrated by Mr. Fred Taylor. 


‘Modern Croquet Tactics, 1907.” By C. D. Locock. Redhill: 
The Holmesdale Press. 1907. 

Is not croquet coming to be rather a bore? Chess really 
appears to be an affair of chance beside it, and Mr. Locock’s 
book on the tactics of the game—“ the game ” indeed !—good 
though undoubtedly it is of its kind, is enough to reduce the 
brain of the ordinary player to pulp. We discovered a croquet- 
player with a local reputation, a five-bisque man, reading it 
one day ; and he confided in us, “It is very good, but it wants 
some close reading”. It does indeed. The writer of this 
notice is a passable player as players go. He can “go round” 
with the four balls if a fair opportunity offers. But after read- 
ing a few chapters of Mr. ock’s book he confesses to a 
desire that the good old days would return when there was a 
centre hoop several-sided and you rang the bell as you went 
through. Croquet was a gamethen. Now it is becoming a 
severe intellectual exercise. Let us play some simple game 
like chess or bridge. The physical exercise of these is almost 
as good, and they do not want such close thought. Mr. Locock 
can actually argue away the centre-ball policy. He is beyond 
it. Most players, when they have learnt to lay the centre 
ball, feel they have no more worlds to conquer ; yet this book 
makes it clear that they have hardly yet begun to realise the 
possibilities of this science. 


‘AUTUMN LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The autumn book season promises to be one of great 
activity. Most of the publishers’ lists are very full, and some 
notable volumes will be issued in the course of the next few 
weeks. Mr. Murray will publish by authority from the King 
“The Letters of Queen Victoria”, selected by Mr. A. C. 
Benson and Viscount Esher. The correspondence extends 
from 1837 to 1861 and will be in three volumes. “The New 
Theology and the Old Religion”, by Bishop Gore ; 
“Lucretius, Epicure and Poet”, by Dr. J. Masson; “The 
Life and Correspondence of the First Earl Macartney”, by 
Mrs. Robbins ; “ Saints and Wonders of Ireland”, by Lady 
Gregory ; and “ Capt. Joseph Wiggins, the Modern Discoverer 


of the Ocean Route to Siberia”, by Mr. Henry Johnson, are: 
among Mr. Murray’s principal forthcoming books. 


From Messrs. Macmillan’s full list of autumn announcements. 
we take the following: “ The History of Freedom, and Other 
Essays” and “ Historical Essays and Studies”, both by Lord 
Acton; “Leaves from the Note-books of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill”, edited by her son, Ralph Nevill ; “ Reminiscences of 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff”, in 2 vols. ; “General History of 
Western Nations from 5000 B.C. to 1900 A.D.”, by Dr. Emil 
Reich, in several volumes ; “ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo, and 
other East African Adventures”, by Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
Patterson D.S.O., with numerous illustrations, and a “fore- 
word” by Mr. F. C. Selous ; “African Nature Notes and Remi- 
niscences”, by Mr. Selous, with a “foreword” by President 
Roosevelt and illustrations by E. Caldwell; “A Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Works of the most Eminent Dutch Painters of 
the Seventeenth Century ”, based on the work of John Smith, 
by Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot, translated by Edward G. Hawke, 
in 10 vols. ; and “Sixty Years of Protection in Canada (1846- 
1907), where Industry Leans on the Politician”, by Mr. Edward 
Porritt. 

Biography is much in evidence in Messrs. Smith, Elder’s 
list, including “Cavour”, by the Hon. Edward Cadogan ; 
“Lord Armstrong”, by Lady Armstrong, with an introduction 
by Sir George Trevelyan; “Lord Wantage”, by Lady 
Wantage ; “ King Edward VI.”, “an appreciation attempted 
by Sir Clements Markham”; “Sir Henry Norman”, by Sir 
William. Lee Warner ; and “ The Victorian Chancellors”, by 
J. B. Atlay. A few of the other more noteworthy volumes on 
the list are Sir Frederick Treves’ “The Cradle of the Deep”, 
Mr. A. C. Benson’s “The Altar Fire”, Lady Grove's “ The 
Social Fetich”, Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s “The Broken Road”, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman’s “ Laid Upin Lavender”, and Sir Conan 
Doyle’s “ Through the Magic Door”. 

Messrs. Constable announce a new Christmas story by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin entitled “ The Old Peabody Pew”, and a new 
novel by the Hon. Mrs. Grosvenor entitled “ The Thornton 
Device”. In the same firm’s list we note among many other 
items of interest : “ London Parks and Gardens”, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Evelyn Cecil (Alicia Amherst, Citizen and Gardener of 
London), with illustrations in colour by Lady Victoria Manners ; 
“ The Art of Landscape Gardening ”, by Humphry Repton, re- 
vised and edited by John Nolan, member of the American Soci 
of Landscape Architects ; “‘ The Story of a Beautiful Duchess”, 
being an account of the life and times of Elizabeth Gunning, 
Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll, by Horace Bleackley M.A. ; 
“ The Ghosts of Piccadilly”, by G. S. Street ; “ The France of 
To-day ”, by Barrett Wendell, Professor of English at Harvard 
College; “ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester”, by Kenneth 
Vickers; “Dyott’s Diary, 1781-1845”, a selection from the 
journal of William Dyott, sometime general in the British Army 
and aide-de-camp to his Majesty King George III., edited by 
Reginald W. Jeffery ; and “The Procedure of the House of 
Commons ”, a study of its history and present form, by Joseph 
Redlich, translated from the German by A. Ernest Steinthal,, 
with an introduction and a supplementary chapter by Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert. 

Two forthcoming books on George III. are Mr. Lewis 
Melville’s “ Farmer George”, to be published by Messrs. 
Pitman, and “ George III. as Monarch, Man and Statesman”, 
from the Canadian . peas of view, written by Mr. Beckles 
Willson and published by Messrs. Jack. These two biographies 
should provide material for the better estimate by the general 
reader of Sir George Trevelyan’s “ American Revolution ”, of 
which Messrs. Longman will issue part iii. on Monday next. 


There are to be three new books on George Morland: Sir John 
Gilbey’s (A. and C. Black), Mr. G. C. Williamson’s new volume 
in the “British Artists” Series (Bell) and Mr. David H. 
Wilson’s addition to the “ Makers of British Art” Series (The 
Walter Scott Publishing Co.). 

Books with coloured illustrations were a comparative rarity 
a very few years ago: now they seem to be enjoying what 
is called a vogue. Messrs. Chatto and Windus in addition 
to their general list of new books have in hand Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder’s “ The Rhine”, Dr. Margoliouth’s “ Cairo, 
Jerusalem, and Damascus”, Lady Rosalind Northcote’s 
“ Devonshire”, Mr. Clive Holland’s “From the Foreland to 
Penzance”, and others ; Messrs. Jack send out a long list, from 
their new “Waverley” and Mr. Lewis Hind’s “ Romney” and 
“Turner” to their colour series for young people, which they 
claim to be “a stepin advance in juvenile literature” ; Messrs. 
A. and C. Black also are energetic with colour work, and are 
adding to their already numerous catalogue “ Lamia’s Winter 
Quarters”, by the Poet Laureate; “ Birds of Britain”, “The 
Royal Navy”, “Kent”, “The Riviera”, “Our Life in the 


Swiss Highlands”, by John Addington Symonds and his 
daughter, and several others. 

Under the editorship of the Master of Peterhouse an@ 
Mr. A. R. Waller the first volume of “ The Cambridge Histo 
of English Literature” will be published in England von | 
America by. the Cambridge University Press on 1 November. 

(Continued on page xii.) 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 


Early Announcements. 


READY ON OCTOBER 1. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
With Introductory Essays by the Right Hon. James Bryce and Hersert Pau. 
Li Edition. In 10 Volumes. Limited to 250 Sets. 
Printed from type specially cast. 
Cloth extra, gilt tops, e crown 8vo. £3 net the Set. 
(Published in conjunction with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Vor. I.—ESSAYS ON FREE THINKING AND PLAIN SPEAKING. With 
Introductory Essays by the Right Hon. James Bryce and Hersert Pavt. 
Vous. II. to V.—HOURS IN A LIBRARY. (With additions.) 
Vous. VI. to IX.—_STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 
Vor. X.—ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Special Prospectus may be had on application. 


'STOPFORD BROOKE'S NEW BOOK. 
THE SEA CHARM OF VENICE. 


By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Uniform 
with “‘ The Roadmender.” 

An essay, written with Mr. Stopford Brooke’s usual distinction of style, on the 
debt which Venice, the “‘ Rome at sea,” owes to her sea position for her beauty 
her hold on the imagination. Descriptive rather than historical; a record of 
individual impressions and personal feeling. 


ROMAN SCULPTURE FROM AUGUSTUS 
TO CONSTANTINE. 


a By Mrs. S. ArtHuR StronG, LL.D. With 130 Plates, pott 4to. 10s. net. 
‘ Mrs. Strong has never ceased to claim serious zsthetic consideration for the 
works of Roman artists, and is admirably equipped for the task which she bas here 
undertaken. A word of special praise is due for the excellent selection of illustra- 
tions, which leave no phase of Roman sculpture unrepresented, and include several 
unfamiliar subjects.”—From the Spectator, July 13th. 


THE PILGRIM’S STAFF. 
Poems Divine and Moral. Selected and arranged by Firzrov CARRINGTON 
With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
A posy of poems divine and moral, chosen from the works of writers spiritual and 
contemplative. 
THE KING’S LYRICS. 
yrical Poems of the Reigns of James the First and Charles the First. 
arranged by Fitzroy CarrincTon. With Illustrations. Feap. 
2S. net. 


THE QUEEN’S GARLAND. 
Being n Lyrics of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Selected and arranged 
by Fitzroy Carrincton. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
-Ask to see these quaint and tastefully produced anthologies 
at the Booksellers. 


LYRICAL BALLADS BY WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH & 8S. T. COLERIDGE, 1798. 


Edited with certain of 1798 and an Introduction and Notes by 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, of Trinity Coll bli lo \ 
ond Edition, revised. 3s. ‘a. 


JOAN OF ARC. 

. PETIT DE JULLEVILLE. Translated by HESTER - 
PORT. In Series. Small See. cloth, gilt = 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY: 

' Theoretical and Practical. 


By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S. CG 8 With 26: i 
7s. 6d. net. New and Revised Edition. god 
The standard book for the agricultural student. 


PROF. ROBERTS’S NEW BOOK OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
THE HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES. 


B CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of ‘‘ The Kindred of the Wild,” 
Red Fox,” &c. With 50 Illustrations (several in colour) and many Deco- 
rations by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. Large crown 8vo. és. net. 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 
THREE WEEKS. 


By ELINOR GLYN, Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.” Large Third 
Im ion Now Ready. With a Pref ispi 
—— y. ith a Preface and Coloured Frontispiece. 
*.* The New Edition contains a Preface in which Mrs. Glyn 
answers her critics. 


THE DANCE OF LOVE. 
By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP, Author of “ King Peter.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. (October 1. 


PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. 


By CHARLES D. STEWART. With over 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(October 1. 


[ACT OF GOD 


By ROBERT ELLIOTT. Gs. 
Punch says : “One of the most remarkable books it has been my good 
read a year, and powerful piece of work.” 
‘There is no living writer whom we c Mr. Robert 
Elliott -;;Dlaces Elliot at once in socks of English 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Messrs. Bel’s List of New and Forthcoming Books 
will be sent Post Free on application. 


Ready October 2. Demy 8vo. with 7 Portraits, 15s. net. 


THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 
SETTLEMENT. A Study of Docu- 
ments. By HENRY NoRBERT Birt, O.S.B., Priest of 
Downside Abbey. 

This is in no way a controversial book, but is ow" an ae P to 
estimate the value of the account = by the earlier historians of the 
national change of religion effected in 1559. By a study of the original 
letters, despatches, official returns, &c., of the period, an endeavour is made 
to reconstruct a picture of what actually happened, and to gauge the 
sentiment of the bulk of the nation towards the religious changes. 


Now Ready. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF FERDI- 
NAND GREGOROVIUS. Edited by FRiepRICH 
ALtTHAus. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by Mrs. Gustavus W. HAMILTON. 

These journals of the author of ‘‘ A History of the City of Rome in the 
Middle Ages” constitute not only an interesting contribution to the 
biography of a distinguished writer and man, but bring vividly before the 
readers a picture of his time—drawn under the i diate impression of 
historical events—the great epoch of the modern transformation of Rome 
and Italy of which from 1852 until 1874 he was an eye-witness. 


Ready October 9. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 
The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR, 
from the play by J. M. BARRIE. With 28 Illustrations in 
Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 


Also an edition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, the Text on 
hand-made paper, and the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready Shortly. 
The various scenes of this extraordinarily popular children’s play have 


been ideally reproduced by the sympathetic art of Miss Woodward, and are 
beautifully printed in colour by Messrs. Hentschel. There will be no more 


popular Christmas book for young 


NEW VOLUME oF THE “ BRITISH ARTISTS ” SERIES. 
Now Ready. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE MORLAND. ByG.C. 

Litt.D. With 4 Coloured Plates and 78 other Illustrations. 


*.* This volume is founded on the more costly work by the same 
Author, issued in 1904, but it has been thoroughly revised, considerable 
additions have been made, and it has been brought up to date. The 
number of illustrations has been very largely increased. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘‘ How TO LOOK aT Pictures,” &c. 
Now Ready. Post 8vo. 6s. net. 
HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE 
STAMPS. By BertraM T. K. SMITH. With 48 


Plates, illustrating upwards of 750 Specimens. 


A comprehensive and up-to-date general handbook on Postage Stamps, 
written by a well-known collector and expert. 


Now Ready. 3 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF THE POPES: their 
Church and State. By LEoro_p von RANKE. 
Translated by E. Foster. New and Revised Edition, 
with considerable Additions. Also in leather 3s. net each. 

[ York Library. 


*,* This Edition has been revised throughout by the latest German 
edition, the Chapters on Pius IX. and the Vatican Council have been 
translated for the first time, and a new and very fuil Index has been added. 


Réady Oct. 2. 6 Vols. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


DYER’S HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE, FROM THE FALL OF COON. 
STANTINOPLE. Third Edition. Revised and con- 
tinued to the end of the Nineteenth Century. By ARTHUR 
HASSALL, M.A, [Bokn’s Standard Library. 

‘* For the general reader, and even for the historical student who is con- 
tent with anything short of original research, Dyer’s book is indispensable. 

But if it was to keep its place as a text-book, it was unavoidable that it 


should be sub dtoa hat drastic revision in the light of additions 
This work could not have 


id knowl ince it firs 
St. James's Gazette. 
New Edition, Revised and brought up to date. 

Just Published, 2 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

GILBART’S HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. by J. W. 
GiLBart, F.R.S., formerly Director and General Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank. New Edition, 
Revised by Ernest Sykes, B.A.Oxon., Secretary of 
the Institute of Bankers. 2 vols. §s. each. 


London: 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
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It will be entitled “From the Beginnings to the Cycles of 
Romance”, and will include contributions on “Early National 
Poetry”, by Mr. H. M. Chadwick ; “The Arthurian Legend”, 
by Professor W. Lewis Jones; “ Metrical Romances”, by 
Professor W. P. Ker and by Professor J. W. H. Atkins; 
“English Scholars of Paris and Franciscans of Oxford”, by 
Dr. J. E. Sandys; and “Changes in the Language to the 
Conquest”, by Dr. Henry Bradley. Vol. 11. “The End of 
the Middle Ages”, dealing with the period from “ Piers 
Plowman” to the close of the fifteenth century, will be pub- 
lished in the spring of 1908. There will be fourteen volumes 
in all, the thirteenth and the last both dealing with the Victorian 
age. The work will be modelled on “ The Cambridge Modern 
History ”. 

Among the books in preparation for early issue by the 
Oxford University Press are “ The Life of Christ in Recent 
Research ”, by Dr. Sanday; “ Ancient Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Cesar”, by Mr. T. Rice Holmes ; “ History of the 
Peninsular War ” (Vol. III.), by Prof. Oman ; “ The Rise of the 
Greek Epic”, by Gilbert Murray, and “Selections from the 
Poems of William Clare”, with an introduction by Mr. Arthur 
Symons. 

Messrs. Blackwood will have ready either immediately 
or in a week or two: “In the Footsteps of Marco Polo” 
(with illustrations), being the account of a journey over- 
land from Simla to Pekin, by Major Clarence Dalrymple 
Bruce; “The Marches of Hindustan”, the record of a 
wna in Thibet, Trans-Himalayan India, Chinese Tur- 

estan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia, by Mr. David Fraser 
(with 150 illustrations, maps and sketches) ; “ The Develop- 
ment of Greek Philosophy”, by Dr. Robert Adamson ; “A 
Century of Political Development”, by Mr. Hector Macpher- 
son ; “ The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present 
Day ”, and “ The Campaign of 1815, chiefly in Flanders,” both 
by Lieut.-Colonel Walter H. James; and new and cheaper 
editions of “The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife”, 
by Sidney C. Grier, and “Agnosticism”, by Robert Flint. In 
fiction Messrs. Blackwood have among others “The Moon of 
Bath”, by Beth Ellis, and “A Subaltern of Horse”, by the 
author of “On the Heels of De Wet”. 

Messrs. Bell’s announcements include: “The Peter Pan 
Picture Book,” being the story of Peter Pan retold by Daniel 
O’Connor, from the play by Mr. Barrie, with twenty-six illas- 
trations in colour by Alice B. Woodward ; a work on “ Charles 
Turner, Engraver”, by Alfred Whitman (uniform with the 
same author’s works on Samuel Cousins and S. W. Reynolds) ; 
“The Elizabethan Religious Settlement”, a study of con- 
temporary documents by Mr. Henry Norbert Birt; ‘The 
Roman Journals of Ferdinand Gregorovius (1852-1874) ”, 
translated by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton: Vol. II. of Miss 
Toulmin Smith’s new edition of “The Itinerary of John 
Leland” ; “Queen Mary’s Book” (a collection of poems and 
essays by Mary Queen of Scots), edited by Mrs. Stewart 
Arbuthnot ; an anthology of “‘ Daily Thoughts from Horace”, 
by the Hon. F. H. Watkins I.S.0.; a new series of “ Illus- 
trated Editions of French Classics ”, of which the first volumes 
will be George Sand’s “Les Maitres Sonneurs” and Balzac’s 
* Les Chouans”. 

From Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons we are to have this 
autumn “ Love Affairs of Literary Men”, by Miss Myrtle Reed ; 
“The Censorship of the Church of Rome and its Influence 
upon the Production and the Distribution of Literature” (a 
study of the history of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, 
together with some consideration of the effects of State censor- 
ship and of censorship by Protestants), by Mr. G. H. Putnam, 
in two volumes ; “ A Field Book of the Stars”, by Mr. William 
Tyler Olcott ; “ Cathedrals and Cloisters of Midland France”, 
by Elise Whitlock Rose and Vida Hunt Francis; “ Honoré 
Daumier”. by Elisabeth Luther Cary; “The Niagara River 
and the Niagara Frontier” and “The Ohio River—a Course 
of Empire”, both by Mr. Archer 3. Hulbert, who is well known 
for his writings on the historic byways of America. 

In Mr. Edward Arnold’s list of new books we find “ From 
the Niger to the Nile”, by Lieutenant Boyd Alexander, the 
leader of the expedition ; “ Mexico of the Twentieth Century ”, 
by Mr. P. F. Martin ; “ A Gallery of Portraits ”, reproduced from 
original etchings by M. Helleu, with an introduction by Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore ; “The Mystery of Maria Stella, Lady 
Newborough , by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey ; “An Intro- 
duction to Child-Study”, by Mr. W. B. Drummond; “The 
Child’s Mind: its Growth and Training”, by Mr. W. E, 
Urwick, and a novel, with a child interest, entitled “ His First 
Leave”, by Mrs. L. Allen Harker. 

One of Messrs. Greening’s chief books in preparation is 
“The Royal House of Stuart”, by Mr. Samuel Cowan J.P. 
(author of “ Mary Queen of Scots”), in two vols. (illustrated). 
Messrs. Greening’s list of forthcoming novels is lengthy, in- 
cluding a library edition of “1 Will Repay”, by the Baroness 
Orczy ; among these novels are “ Lady Lilian’s Luck”, by the 
Comtesse de Bremont ; two new stories by Houghton Townley, 
“The Bishop’s Emeralds ” and “ The Splendid Coward”; “A 
Romance of Three”, by Edward Scott ; “ The Abductors ”, by 

(Continued on page xiv.) 


EVERETT & CO.’s 
NEW NOVELS. 


Recently Published. 


THE CHATEAU CF MYSTERY. 6/- 


By L. T. MEADE. 


BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 6/- 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 


THE PURPLE FERN. 6/- 


By FERGUS HUME. 


THE ETERNAL DAWN. 6/- 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
EGMONT HAKE. 


IN HONOUR’S NAME. 6/- 


By A. KUPRIN. 
Translated by W. F. Harvey, M.A. 


THE SHADOW OF EVIL. 6/- 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


THE JUDCE. | 3/6 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


THE SWORD OF PEACE. 3/6 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


In the Press. 


THE DEVIL AND DOLORES. 6/- 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


THE SIN OF PREACHING JIM. 6/- 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


THE SECRET DOOR. 6/- 


By DEREK VANE. 


THE HEAVENLY HAND. 6/- 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
EGMONT HAKE. 


THE CURSE OF THE FULTONS. 6/- 


By WALTER GROGAN. 


THE PLAINS OF ALU. 6/- 


By DOROTHY SUMMERS. 


EZRA THE MORMON. G/s 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


THE MIKADO JEWEL. 6/- 


By FERGUS HUME. 


Lonpon: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C, 
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J.M. DENT & CO. 


THE OLD VENETIAN PALACES AND OLD 


VENETIAN FOLK. By THomas Oxery. With so Coloured and 
many Black and White Illustrations by Trevor Happon. Also 
reproductions from Ruskin's ‘Stones of Venice,” and The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” etc. Sq. medium 8vo. £1 1s. net, 


FLOWER GROUPING IN ENCLISH, SCOTCH 


AND IRISH CARDENS. Text by Rose the Hon. 
Law ess, WALTER P. WriGHT, and others. With Notes and 
between 50 and 60 Illustrations in Colour by MARGARET WATER- 
FIELD, Sq. crown 4to. £1 1s. net. 


THE SILVER SACRAMENTAL VESSELS OF 


FOREIGN PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. By E. ALFRED 
Jones. With 20 reproductions in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
Royal 4to. 


OLD AND NEW JAPAN. By Cuive 


HOLLAND. With 50 Coloured Illustrations by MontTacve 
Smytu. Large fcap. 4to. 15s. net. 


INCOLDSBY LEGENDS. With 24 Coloured 


Illustrations, r2 on tinted backgrounds and about 60 in Black and 
White. By Artuur RacknHam, A.R.W.S. 15s. net. 
Limited edition bound in vellum. s00 copies. £2 2s. net. 


PALGRAVE’S COLDEN TREASURY. With 


as Coloured Illustrations and numerous Decorations by R. ANNING 
BELL, 10s. 6d. net. Bound in watered silk, 12s. 6d. net. Also an 
Edition de Luxe, with coloured illustrations mounted, bound in 
full vellum. ts. net. 


JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD. The Old 


Chevalier. By Martin Haire, Author of ‘‘Mary of Modena, 
Queen of James II.” With Illustrations in Photogravure. 16s, net. 


VASARI ON TECHNIQUE. Translated by 
L. S. MacLeuose. The translation revised and an Introduction 
added by Professor BALDwin Brown. With coloured and other 
Illustrations. Sq. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


SIR GEORGE GREY. By G. C. Henderson, 


M.A., Professor of History in the Adelaide University. With many 
Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. A Study in 


Italian History of the XIV Century. By E. G. Garpner. 
With an Appendix containing some hitherto unpublished letters of 
St. Catherine, and Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure. Sq. 
demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Henry Bryan 


Binns. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Cloth 
4s. 6d. net. (New volume in the “‘ Temple Biographies.”) 


CITIES OF ITALY. By Arruur Symons. 


A collection of Essays dealing with Rome, the Improvement of 
Rome, Venice, the Waters of Venice, Naples, Ravenna, Pisa, Sienna, 
Verona, Bologna, Bergamo, Lorenzo Lotto, Brescia, and Roumanino; 
and “ Ona Rembrandt in Milan.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE ARABIAN 


NIGHTS. Edited and arranged by E. Dixon. Coloured Frontis- 
piece and many Illustrations by J. D. Barren. Thick sq. cr. 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top. 5s. net. 


THE QUAINT COMEDY OF LOVE WOOING 


AND MATING. Selected and arranged by Duncan and AuGustT 
McDovaa tt, and containing many poems not to be found in any 
other anthology. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENCLISH IDYLLS. Each with 24 Illus- 


trations in Colour by C. E, Brock. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. net; 
vellum 8s, 6d. net per vol. ‘T'wo new vols. :— 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. NORTHANCER ABBEY. 


The above is a selection from Dent’s Autumn List. 
A Full List may be obtained with prospectuses post 
free from the publishers. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


‘FROM .. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,’S LIST 


THE CHURCH HANDBOOK, FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. By 
P. VERNON SMITH, LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Man- 
chester. Small crown 8vo. cloth’ boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 
AND SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. FirtH Epirion. 

‘* Altogether an admirable production.” —CGuardian. 

“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and 
conveniently gives what is wanted.”— School Guardian. 


FULHAM PALACE, formerly called 
Fulham House and Fulham Manor. A Short Account of the Old 
Manor House at Fulham. the Rev. SADLER PHILLIPS, 
hee of St. ee, Fulham. Illustrated, demy 8vo. cloth 
oards, 2s. 


Volumes by the 


Rt. Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


Addresses given in tne East London Mission last Lent. This volume 
contains the Questions asked of, and the Answers given by, the Bishop 
or Lonvon. A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 in paper 
covers, 1s. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s. 6 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. This 


volume consists of the Addresses given in the North London Mission, 
together with the Questions asked and the Answers given by the 
BisHor or Loxpon. A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 copies), in 
paper covers, rs. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Grouped 
under the following heads:-THE WEST-END MISSION. 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND 
GIRLS. S&RMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 336 pages, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Seconp Epirion. 


Other Works of the BISHOP OF LONDON — 
BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Seconp Epition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE bee ety OF CHURCH AND NATION. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. Firth Evition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. A Sequel to “Men Who 
Crucify Christ.” SixtH Epirion. Crown 8vo. art linen 

boards, 1s. 6d. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. y GORDON CROSSE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
The Guardian (in a "leading article) writes :—‘‘ An interesting and 


important work...... which deals with the matter in an admirable spirit. 
Mr. Crosse’s work is partly historical, partly legal, eed a summary 
of facts, partly an analysis of legal and constitutional principles.” 

‘ An admirable conspectus, from the point of view of a barrister 
and a Churchman, of the constitutional history of the Church of 
England.”—Church Times. 


“HIS WORK.” Ordination Addresses 
iven in the Chapel of London House, by the Rev. H. G. DANIELL- 
AINBRIDGE, M.A., Precentor of Westminster Abbey. Cloth 

boards, 1s. 3d. net. 


THOUGHTS for the THANKFUL. 


Little Helps to a Habit of Thankfulness. By the Rev. G. H. 
SHARPE, M.A, Vicar of Perry Barr. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 


7 UNIFORM WITH 


WORDS OF THE WEARY. 


By the 
same Author. Now in its Fiera Epition. 1s. 6d 


The OLD TESTAMENT in the NEW. 
By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The subject of this book is the unacknowledged influence of the 
Old ‘Testament upon the New......a most interesting book, popular 
and yet so.id, and most readers will find something that is new to them 
in these pages.” —Saturday Review. 


UNIFORM WITH 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS 
MESSAGES. By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, D.D., 
Bisho) of Gloucester. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. EbITION. 

i Gibson has studied the Old ‘Testament, and his thoughts are 
new as well as truc. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall 
be thankful.” —Z.xfository Times. 


THE PRAYER BOOK. Its History, 
Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon EVAN DANIEL. 
‘Twenty-First Epition, Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 6s. 

“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable 
source. It is a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to 
such a digestible form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. 
The book deserves a high place in the literature relating to the Prayer 
Book." —Church Times. (Second Notice.) 

‘*It has established its claim to be regarded as a standard authority.’ 
School Guardian. Notice.) 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the 
Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., First oe of Wakefield. 
TwenTY-SEVENTH Epition. NEW POCKET EDITION, with 
Additions by his Son, Canon WALSHAM HOW, M.A. Printed on 
Bible paper, cloth circuit, red edges, silk register, 3s. 6d. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lrp., 


38 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., & 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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Joseph Prague; and “The Master of Means”, by Herbert 

e. The last-mentioned name is new to fiction, but is 
said to cover “ the personalities of two writers known in other 
departments of literature or journalism ”—probably the latter, 
as the novel is likely to prove of interest to journalists. 

Mr. Grant Richards is publishing “Great English Poets ”, by 
Julian Hill, containing a short biography and critical study of 
nineteen well-known English poets. The first of a series, it 
will be followed shortly by “Great Musicians”, by Ernest 
Oldmeadow. Mr. Grant Richards also has in hand a new 
novel by Mr. Oldmeadow, the author of “Susan”, entitled 
“The Scoundrel”. Among his other forthcoming books is 
“The Nooks and Corners of Old Paris”, translated by Mr. 
Frederick Lawton from M. Georges Cain’s “Coins de Paris ”. 

Mr. Heinemann will publish the Life of James Whistler by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell ; a study of “ The Great Revolution of 1789- 
1793” from the point of view of the people, written by Prince 
Kropotkin ; “ A History of Dartmoor Convict Prison”, by Mr. 
Basil Thomson, a former governor ; and new novels by Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett, E. F. Benson, William de Morgan and others. 

Mr. David Nutt announces a library edition of the collected 
writings of W. E. Henley in seven volumes at 2 guineas the 
set, the edition being limited to 750 copies. 

Mr. George Allen will publish “The Letters of Dean Hole”, 
covering a period of seventy years. There are about two 
hundred letters, Dean Hole’s correspondents including Arch- 
bishop Benson, Dr. Talbot, the present Bishop of Southwark, 
John Leech, J. H. Shorthouse, and Dr. John Brown, the author 
of “ Rab and his Friends ”. 

Messrs. Methuen have in hand a limited uniform edition of 
“The Works of Oscar Wilde”; “The Memoirs of Alexandre 
Dumas ”, in six volumes, translated by E. M. Waller ; “ Woman 
Through the Ages”, by Dr. Emil Reich ; and “ Nineteenth 
Century Prose”, by Mrs. Laurence Binyon. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will pay his “long-considered tribute to 
the memory of Cervantes” by publishing the Vierge “Don 
Quixote’. Other volumes in Mr. Unwin’s list are “The Story 
of Diplomacy : its Makers and Movements”, by Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott ; “ The Palaces of Crete and their Builders ’’, by Angelo 
Mosso ; two volumes in the South American Series, edited by 
Major Martin Hume—(i.) “Chile”, by Mr. Scott-Elhot, with an 
introduction by Major Hume, (ii.) “ Peru”, by Mr. Reginald 
Enock ; and “ Before and After Waterloo”, by Dr. Edward 
Stanley, sometime Bishop of Norwich, edited by J. H. Adeane 
and Maud Grenfell. 

Messrs. Duckworth, in conjunction with Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
will publish the“ Collected Essays” of Sir Leslie Stephen in 
ten volumes ; they have also ready “ Joan of Arc”, by L. Petit 
de Julleville, translated by Hester Davenport, “ the Haunters 
of the Silences ”—a book of animal life—by C. G. D. Roberts, 
and “The Dance of Love” by Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

During the autumn Messrs. Cassell will issue “Trees and 
their Life Histories ”, by Percy Groom, illustrated from photo- 
graphs by Henry Irving ; “ A History and Description of Italian 
Majolica”, by M. L. Solon, with preface by William Burton ; 
** Popular Fallacies”, by A. S. E. Ackermann; “Three Years 
with Thunderbolt ”, by Ambrose Pratt ; and “ Kate Meredith”, 
by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, the author of “Captain Kettle”. 

Messrs. MacLehose will publish in October: “ Lay Sermons 
and Addresses” delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, 
Oxford, by Edward Caird, late Master of Balliol; “ The 
Advent of the Father”, by the Rev. Archibald Allan, Minister 
of Channelkirk, Berwickshire ; “An Itinerary containing his 
Ten Yeeres Travell through the Twelve Dominions of Germany, 
Bohmerland, Sweitzerland, Netherland, Denmarke, Poland, 
Italy, Turkey, France, England, Scotland and Ireland, written 
by Fynes Moryson, Gent.,” to be completed in four volumes. 

A flood of reprints will be a feature of the autumn publishing 
season: Messrs. Macmillan with their ‘“ Globe Library”, 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus with their “ King’s Classics”, the 
Oxford Press with the “ World’s Classics”, Messrs. Routledge 
with their numerous collections, Messrs. Nelson with their 
“*New Century Library”. Messrs. Cassell, Messrs. Dent, and 
many others send out long lists of revivals and survivals. A six- 
penny reprint of selections from Sir Alfred C. Lyall’s “ Asiatic 
Studies” is being published by Messrs. Watts for the Rationalist 
Press Association. To their “Library of the Best Novels by 
the leading authors of to-day” (issued at 7d¢.) Messrs. Nelson 
are adding “The Hosts of the Lord”, by Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel ; “ The God in the Car”, by Anthony Hope ; “The Lady 
of the Barge”, by W. W. Jacobs ; and “ The Odd Women”, b 
George Gissing. The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Limited, 
are issuing a new edition of “ Wilson’s Tales of the Borders ”, 
it is said to test the report that the craving for scrappy bits in 
literature is on the wane. The edition will be in twenty-four 
one-shilling volumes illustrated. To their “ Lotus Library” 
Messrs. Greening will add next month “The Blackmailers ”, 
by Emile Gaboriau, translated by E. Tristan, and “ Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen” with an introduction by Henry 


For this Week’s Books see page 400. 


The DE LA MORE PRESS 


Announcements. 


New Volumes in the 


SMALLER CLASSICS SERIES 


32mo. (3 in. x 4}in.), cloth gilt, net ; leather gilt, 1s. net. 


COMUS: a Mask. THE SHORTER POEMS 
By JoHN MiLTon. OF JOHN KEATS. 


THE MYSTICS: Seventeenth Century. 


__ By Atice MEYNELL. 


DE LA MORE BOOKLETS 


Size, pott 8vo. 33 in. x 6 in. 

Price Gd. net each in art wrappers ; three in a box for 18. 6d. net ; 
or six in a box for 3g. net. Also bound in cloth, 18. net, 
and moreen, 18. 6d. net ; or in full lambskin, extra gilt and 
gilt edges, 28. Gd. net. 

The ‘‘ De La More Booklets” have won their way into general 
favour as substitutes for the useless and ephemeral Christmas and 
birthday card. They are beautifully printed at the De La More Press 
on very fine paper specially made for them, and are bound very cate- 
fully and in an artistic manner. 

New Volumes :— 


22. Suettey’s SENSITIVE PLANT. 
23. BROWNING’S SAUL. 
24. Mitton’s IL L’ALLEGRO, 


NATIONAL WIT & H HUMOUR SERIES 


32mo. cloth, 1g. 6d. each net. New Volume :— 


s. WIT AND HUMOUR OF THE PHYSICIAN : 


A Collection from Various Sources, classified under appropriate 
_ subject headings. 


QUIET HOURS SERIES 


32mo. 1g. each net. Daintily bound in white leatherette with gilt 
lettering, and especially suitable for presents. New Volumes :— 


3. BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. 


By LyMAN P. PowELL. With an Introduction by the Right 
Rev. O, W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


4. A YEAR OF BLESSING. 


Quotations for every day of the year. _By! ROSE PORTER. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SCOTS GREYS. 
By Epwarp ALMACK, F.S.A. Small folio (8% in. x 11} 
in.). Limited to 400 copies—350 on hand-made paper at 
£2 12s. 6d. net, and fifty on Jap. vellum at 6 Quineas net. 

‘“*The History of the Royal Scots Greys,” by Mr. Edward 
Almack, F.S.A., was undertaken at the invitation of the Colonel 
commanding and the Officers. This famous regiment, whose motto is 
** Second to None,” has, throughout its long period of existence since 
its formation in 1678, always been as good as its motto. 

Lieut.-General Thomas Dallyell was the first Colonel and Lord 
Charles Murray first Lieut.-Colonel of the regiment. First called the 
Royal Regiment of Scots Dragoons, it was afterwards known as the 
Second Royal North’ British Dragoons. It received its present title 
in 1877. 

The most careful research among original records has been employed 
in the compilation of this volume. It includes the name of every officer 
who has served in the corps, and much other biographical information. 

Special attention has been given to the illustrations, These include 
facsimiles of famous documents commemorating important events in 
the History of the Regiment, reproduced from records in the ssion 
of the mess, or preserved in public and private archives. There are 
several coloured plates illustrating the uniform at successive periods, 
all reproduced from authentic contemporary sources. 


ON A PINCUSHION, and other Fairy Tales. 


By Mary DE MorGan. With Illustrations by WILLIAM DE 
MorGan, author of * Joseph Vance” and ‘* Alice-for-Short.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


LETTERS FROM PUSSYCATVILLE. 


By S. LouisE Parrgson, author of ‘‘ Pussy Meow: the 
Autobiography of a Cat.” Illustrations from photographs by 
author, 3s. 6d. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF ANIMALS 
and the Relation of Man as Guardian, from a 
Biblical and Philosophical Hypothesis. By E. D. 
Buckner, M.D., 6S. net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, L1p., 
The De La Mose 32 George Si., Hanover Sq., Lendenp Wie. 
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Greening’s New & Forthcoming Publications 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. By Samvuer Cowan, J.P., Author of 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” “Who Wrote the Casket Letters?” &c. 2 vols. Royal octavo. Two Guineas net. 


This work gives a complete history of the House of Stuart from its origin to the time of the accession of the House of Hanover. It 
is illustrated by Portraits of all the Stuart Sovereigns, and contains the ous authentic Orkney Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, by 
ission of the Duke of Sutherland, also the Portrait of Queen Annabella, wife of Robert III., from the collection and by permission 


of Sir James Drummond. 
[The Publishers hope that the work will be ready early in December. Orders for the first limited edition can now be booked} 


THE MAMMOTH HUNTERS. By Atrrep E. Carey, M.Inst.C.E. With 28. 


Illustrations. A geological narrative dealing with the story of the earth, mainly intended for young people. 6/- 


THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS and Two New Volumes in Greening’s Edition of 


DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. f Dean Swift’s Works. Per Volume, 2/- 
MISCELLANEA. 

THE PORTLAND PEERAGE ROMANCE. By Cuarces ArcHaro. 1/- 
THE PONGO PAPERS. By Lorp Atrrep Dovuctas. 2/6— 
FORTHCOMING FICTION. 

1 Will Repay. By the Baroness Orczy, Author Lady Lilian’s Luck. By the Comtesse DE 
of ** The Scarlet Pimpernel.” BREMONT, Author of “ Daughters of Pleasure,” ** A Son 

New Library Edition with New Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. of Africa,” &c, 6/- 
Brendavale. By A. Staniey Kipp. 


The White Rose Mystery. By Geran Biss, 
Author of ** The Dupes me 6/- 


A Romance of Three. By Epwarp Scorr. 6/- 


The Place Taker. By Perer Eartsron. 6/- 
The Splendid Coward. By Hovcuton Town ey. 


The Master of Means. By Hersert Georce. 6/- : ; 6/- 

The Love Seekers. By Mary 6 Love and the Mirror. By W 

A Charming Cirl. By Esmé Srvarr, Author of The Vision of the Foam. By Joun McEnery. 
**In the Dark,” &c. 6/- 6/- 


GREENING’S LATEST SUCCESSES. 
A New Powerful Novel by J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND, Author of “ The Financier,” “Gold Worshippers,” &c. 


LOVE THE CRIMINAL. (Second Editzon.) 6/- 


This is undoubtedly the finest work that Mr. Harris-Burland has produced. It grips throughout. It abounds in striking and dramatic 


situations. _ It will theill and enthral you. _ 
THE DEATH TRAP. 


THE BISHOP’S EMERALDS. || 


pic: By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 6/- By R. W. COLE. 6/- 
THE MONTE CARLO MURDER—THE TRUNK TRAGEDY. For a striking example of coincidence see 
THE DUPE. By Genratp Biss. 6/- 
First Edition Sold Out. Second Edition Now Ready. 
THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN. RICHARD THE BRAZEN. 

By ANTHONY HAMILTON. Second Edition. 6]- By CYRUS BRADY and EDWARD PEPLE. 6/- 
_ Daily Mail :—** Admirably written, with an artistic restraint that The Times:—‘*A novel which savours strongly of Charles 
is often wanting in books of adventure, and it grips the intelligence as | Lever.” 
well as the senses of the reader.” The Scotsman :—“¥For bright, fresh and irresistible humour 
_ The World:—The writing is fresh, graphic and forcible... | this is one of the best novels Messrs. Greening have published. 
interesting from the first page to the last.” It is an ideal book to prescribe to anyone as an antidote for 

Morning Post :—‘*We recommend all who enjoy what is best in | dulness.” 
the English spirit of adventure to read this absorbing description of Evening Standard :—‘*Shows a rich turn of inventiveness and: 
a country.” a pleasant sense of humour.” 


First Edition of 1,000 Copies Sold Out. Second Edition Sold Out. Third Edition Now Ready. 

THE TANGLED SKEIN. The Great Historical Romance 6/- 

by the BARONESS ORCZY, Author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel,” ** I Will Repay,” &c. 
The True Story of Gathe’s Relations with Women. 


GC@ETHE’S LIFE AT WEIMAR, 1775-1779. By G. H. Lewes. 2/6 net. 
This admirable little book gives the true story of the early Weimar days of storm and passion—intellectual and sensual. It is as thrilling. 
and stirring as any work of fiction. 


SEEN AND UNSEEN. by E. Karuarixe Bates. 6 


THE MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE. By Lucas Crerve. 6/- 


_THE FATE OF THE HARA DIAMOND. By T. W. Srsicut. 6/— 
WHEN TERROR RULED. THE ABDUCTORS. 

MAY WYNNE. 3/6 __By JOSEPH PRAGUE. 

Send a Postoard for the New Catalogue, which will be sent to you Free of Oharge.. 
GREENING & CO, LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


: 
‘*Seen and Unseen” is a personal narrative of psychic episodes, recorded by a woman who has evidently a well-balanced mind, keen insight, 
a knowledge of the world, both from moral and social standpoints, and a considerable sense of humour. 
First Edition subscribed before Publication. Second Edition Sold Out. Third Edition Now Ready. : 
4 = a 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW PART OF 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Part ITI._SARATOGA AND BRANDYWINE-—VALLEY FORGE— 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR. 
With 3 Maps. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 
The previous Parts of the Work can be had as follows: 


LIBRARY EDITION. Part I. 8vo. 13s. 6d. net. Part II. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
CABINET EDITION. Vols. I., II., III. (comprising Parts I. and II.), crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


AFRICAN JUNGLE 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 


THE STORY OF A DOG AND HIS MASTER. 


By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Transvaal from Within,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. cap crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


NEW WORLDS. 


I. THE INFRA-WORLD. II. THE SUPRA-WORLD. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.Sc., Author of “ The Electron Theory.” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
This book contains an attempt to penetrate the mystery of space and time with the help of the most modern resources 
of scientific research. The treatment extends to the Infinite on one side and the Infinitesimal on the other, and seeks to annex 
“ first order” of each to the vast realm already surveyed and partly controlled by the human inteilect. The main thesis of 
this work ts that a untverse constructed on a pattern not widely different from ours is encountered on a definite and measurable 
scale of smailness, and another on a correspondingly larger scale. To these universes the author gives the names Infra- 


World and Supra- World respectively. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1907. 

INNOCENT THE GREAT. By C. H. C. pied 
PIRUE-GORDON, B.A. Wih « Maps and Tati. THE REPROACH OF THE GOSPEL: 

Vv TTON PLANTS i 

WILD and CUL TI (ATE D co TTO N PLA framed Pelle of fo end Ali 
primarily with the object of aiding planters aud lovestigators — -" con- Gardens. &vo. 5s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 
template the Systematic Improvement of the Cotton Sta Sir 
GEORGE WATT, C.LE. With 53 Plates, 10 of which are ly Royal 


Sen. WHAT IS FAITH? a Hermit's Epistle to 


some that are without. By the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, M.A., 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. Vicar of Itchen Stoke, Alresford, Hants, sometime Warden of Glenalmond, 
Author of ** Pastor Agnorum,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By } This work is theology in substance, but not in form, /t isa treatise on 


THOMAS KIRKUP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. the main problem of religion —the relation of man's personality to the 
Divine Person. But in presenting the thought the formal methods of 
SECOMD EDITION. theological writing are avoided, and a setting adopted which has some 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES: a Series of General elements of the dialectical and dramatic, as in the rp astor 
Re | Agnorum.” A University tutor, long settled in a rural living, has been 
ASHLEY | induced by a college friend to put on paper his thoughts upon the religious 


W. J. ASHLEY, Prof i bau. 
the | questions of the day. He does this in a long” Epistle,” through which, by 
the mental standpoint and the occasional illustrations, he maintains "his 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. character of a way parson. 


NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS AND CATTLE- 
ly ARTHUR JOHN RUBRARD MD, LQNCMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY OF THEOLOGY. 
HUBBARD, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. With Lilustrations. Post ato. 4s. 6d. net 

Fcap. 8vo. Price of each Volume, cloth, as. net; leather, 3+. net. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM PORCHER DU BOSE, THE GOSPEL MESSAGE, Sermons preached 

M.A., &.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South (U.S. ). } Se. oe Rev, W. C. E. NEWBOL’ 
THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- eT PAUL'S AND ELSE- 


ie Rev. i N. BATE, M.A., with a Preface by the 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. ot preface by 


Crown 55. net. 
THE GOSPEL IN THE GOSPELS. Fourth “OHRISTIANITY AND COMMON LIFE, 


IMPRESSION. Crown 6vo. 55. net. (Nearly ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PAFERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Printed Srortiswoopr & Co. Lrv., 5 New-street £.c NALD Pace, at the Office, 35 Southampten 
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writers belong by birthright to the East, while many 
others had some association with East Anglia. The 
splendid Benedictine monastery of Bury St. Edmunds 
numbered among its inmates Jocelin of Brakelond whose 
biography of Abbot Samson has been rendered familiar 
in the pages of Thomas Carlyle, and John Lydgate, the 
poet. The delightful Paston Letters, edited by Sir John 
Fenn at East Dereham, were written during the reigns 
of Henry VI., Edward IV. and Richard III. by 
** Various Persons of Rank and Consequence” in East 
Anglia. Thomas Tusser, the farmer-poet, lived at 
Brantham, and Arthur Young, the famous agriculturist, 
at Bradfield Hall. William Cowper lies buried in the 
north transept of East Dereham Church. The village 
of Blundeston was frequently visited by the poet Gray ; 
and Barton Hall, near Bury, by Oliver Goldsmith. 
William Whiston, thetranslator of Josephus, was for some 
years vicar of Lowestoft before he succeeded Sir Isaac 
Newton in his professorship at Cambridge. Normanston 
Manor-house, near Oulton Broad, was the birthplace of 
Frederick Denison Maurice; and Harriet Martineau 
began her literary career at Norwich. Captain Marryat 
wrote several of his popular romances, including ‘‘ The 
Children of the New Forest,” at Langham, where he 
died in 1848. The simple tombstone of Bernard Barton, 
the Quaker poet and perhaps the chief friend of Edward 
Fitzgerald, may be seen in the Friends’ burial-ground at 
Woodbridge. Another of Fitzgerald’s friends, through 
whose influence the translation of the ‘‘ Rubdiyat ” of 
Omar Khayyam was undertaken, was Professor Cowell, 
the great Oriental scholar. He was a frequent visitor 
to Lowestoft and an enthusiastic botanist, delighting, 
as Fitzgerald said, ‘‘in rare plants, like the great boy 
that he is”. One rare plant, the Roman nettle, which 
formerly grew about the fishermen’s huts on the 
North Beach, he failed entirely to find. ‘1 wonder”, 
he wrote, after he had satisfied himself that the 
plant was extinct, ‘‘if a nettle’s absence was ever 
mourned before ? ” 

Sir Thomas Browne, though born in London, spent 
the greater part of his life at Norwich, and may fairly be 
claimed among the chief worthies of East Anglia. 
Besides his ‘‘ Religio Medici’’ which first made him 
famous, his ‘‘ Vulgar Errors ” which appeared some four 
years later, and his magnificent treatise on Urn-Burial, 
Sir Thomas Browne (he was knighted by Charles II.) 
left other writings in manuscript, and a large number 
of letters which throw much light on the natural history 
of Norfolk in the seventeenth century. Although his 
medical practice was large, for he was much resorted to 
‘* for his admirable skill in physick””, yet he found time 
for excursions into the fens and marshes, and along the 
seashore, in order to collect plants and insects, or to 
note the habits of birds. When Evelyn visited Browne 
at Norwich he speaks of ‘* His whole house and garden 
being a paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that 
of the best collections, especially medails, books, 
plants, and natural things. Amongst other curiosi- 
ties”, he adds, ‘Sir Thomas had a collection of 
the eggs of all the foule and birds he could pro- 
cure, that country (especially the promontory of Nor- 
folck) being frequented, as he said, by severall kinds 
which seldom or never go farther into the land, as 
cranes, storkes, eagles, and a variety of water-foule”. 
Sir Thomas Browne died on the seventy-seventh anni- 
versary of his birthday, and was buried in the chancel 
of St. Peter Mancroft. 

The name of George Crabbe may be seen in the 
baptismal register of Aldeburgh, where he was born in 
the year 1754, but, beyond his bust in the parish church 
and his parents’ gravestone in the churchyard, there is 
little to remind us in the town itself of the author of 
‘The Borough” and ‘* The Tales". The house in 
which he was born was swept away by the sea in the 
winter of 1779, and a similar fate befel another dwelling 
associated with his boyhood. But if Aldeburgh has 
changed, the picturesque old hamlet of Slaughden, with 
its red-tiled fishermen’s huts, where as a young man 


Crabbe helped his father among the butter-tubs on the 
quay, is very like what it was in the eighteenth century, 
while the oozy shores of the Alde, the vast shelf of 
shingle which stretches away to the lighthouse, the 
stagnant marshlands towards Orford, ‘‘ the bounding 
mud-banks” and ‘‘the salt ditch- sides’, preserve 


unchanged those features which the poet has so vividly 


described. In almost everything that he wrote the 
influence of his early surroundings may be traced, and 
many are the passages in his poems which present a 
faithful picture of the scenery around Aldeburgh. The 
little seaside town is of course the original of ‘‘ The 
Village”” and ‘‘ The Borough”, while most of ‘‘ The 
Tales” have more or less association with the same 
place. In after-life, when Crabbe had become rector 
of Muston, in Leicestershire, he yet contrived to spend 
many years in his native county. For some time he 
lived at the Old Hall at Parham, now unfortunately 
pulled down, and afterwards at Great Glenham Hall, 
where he began ‘‘ The Parish Register”. When the 
Hall was sold in 1801, he settled for a time, before re- 
turning to Leicestershire, at Rendham, a village about 
five miles from Framlingham, where he completed 
‘* The Parish Register ” and wrote a considerable portion 
of ‘‘ The Borough ”. 

The neighbourhood of Woodbridge abounds in asso- 
ciations of Edward Fitzgerald. About two miles north 
of the town stands the old Jacobean manor-house of 
Bredfield, in which, in the year 1809, the eccentric 
genius was born, and where for the most part he spent 
his boyhood. A pleasant walk across the fields leads 
to the quaint little one-storied thatched cottage, stand- 
ing in the park of Boulge Hall, where for fifteen years 
after taking his degree at Cambridge Fitzgerald lived. 
In this humble cottage, so inseparably associated with 
his memory, he would entertain his friends; Bernard 
Barton would stroll over from Woodbridge, and Crabbe, 
son of the poet, from his vicarage at Bredfield, to spend 
the evening, when ‘“‘ everything would be most hospit- 
able but not comfortable”. Spedding or Tennyson 
would sometimes come on a visit, and when the latter 
once complained of the dulness of Fitzgerald’s letters 
he replied that the original fault lay in his having chosen 
such a dull place as Boulge to live in. And yet, he 
added, ‘‘I really do like to sit in this doleful place with 
a good fire, a cat and a dog on the rug, and an oid 
woman in the kitchen”. In the fine old farmhouse 
known as Farlingay Hall, to which he removed in 1853, 
much of the “‘ Rubdiydt” was translated. He after- 
wards lived for many years in a room over a gunsmith’s 
shop in Woodbridge, before he finally settled down at 
‘* Little Grange ”’, an old-fashioned farmhouse some two 
miles out of the town, which he had purchased and 
altered to his liking. Here he passed his days very 
quietly, contenting himself with his books, his organ, 
his garden in which he took a great interest, and his 
pigeons. Occasionally he took a trip on his beloved 
river the Deben, or paid a visit to Aldeburgh and 
Slaughden Quay, where he loved to rest at “‘ The Three 
Mariners ”, or in company with ‘‘ Posh”, ‘‘ the greatest 
man he had ever met ”, would wander along the Denes at 
Lowestoft. 

Though Fitzgerald and George Borrow were contem- 
poraries—Borrow was born at East Dereham in 1803— 
and lived for many years io the same county, they 
seldom sought each other’s company and never became 
close friends. In the year 18ygo, having ended his 
wanderings in Spain, Borrow took up his residence at 
Oulton Cottage, a small isolated house, well sheltered 
by some rugged fir-trees, on the very edge of the Broad. 
ln the garden stood a large octagonal summer-house, 
which was converted into a study. This cottage 
was Borrow’s home for a large part of his life, the 
home associated with the writing of his most famous 
books, and the home to which, after a few years’ resi- 
dence in London, he returned, as he said, to die. The 
cottage was pulled down after his death in 1881, but the 
ivy-clad summer-house in which ‘‘ The Bible in Spain ” 
and ‘‘Lavengro” were written can still be seen by 
cruisers on the Broad, while overshadowing it are the 
same dark pines amid which the wind made mournful 
music while he sat in his lonely retreat and dreamt of 
the stirring days he had spent in sunny Spain. It is 
only, as Mr. Dutt says, in the summer-house beside the 
Broad, and in the quiet churchyard on the border of the 
marshes where his step-daughter lies, that one feels 
conscious of being in a way in touch with the spirit of 
the restless wanderer, who when life had nothing more 
to offer him crept into this quiet corner of Suffolk 


to die. 
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“‘MUCH-TALKERS, 
AS children paddling in the spray 
Who dread the soundless deep, 
They chatter all the livelong day 
That severs sleep from sleep. 


To them the silence ever seems 
An unrelenting foe 
That steals upon them with strange dreams 
And truths they dare not know. 
For petty change of speech to spend 
On life, they risk the whole, 
Who seek not silence as a friend 
To counsel and console, 


Who, chattering, fritter life away, 
And squander idle breath 


In vain attempt to keep at bay 
The eventual silence, death. 


WILFrip Witson 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL PHYSIQUE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 14 September, 1907. 

Sir,—I am glad that others besides myself are alive 
to the advantages of replacing slum schools—which are 
of necessity almost as unhealthy and expensive in every 
way as the slums around them—by country boarding- 
schools ; but | feel that such a change, involving as it 
would the break-up of numerous families, could not be 
forced upon the poorest, who are often also the most 
sentimental of our people; that compulsion in this 
direction would be nothing but a repetition of the mis- 
take that was made when “education” was forced 
upon a mass which did not demand it, and has only 
just begun to modify its consequent attitude of hostility 
to the existing school system. 

If, on the other hand, a few of the new schools were 
to be opened with the children of parents who wished 
for the advantages which the schools offered, public 
‘Opinion in their favour would not improbably accelerate 
at a rate which would enable authorities a few years 
later to use compulsion wherever necessary. 

Your correspondent ‘“‘ G. H. K.”’ points out that only 
those children who ‘‘ begin wrong” enjoy the benefits 
of a solidifying school career. As a matter of fact a 
truant is less a criminal than a sturdy rebel whom con- 
tinuous discipline turns into a capable and vigorous 
man. Far more hopeless is the case of the under- 
vitalised child who has neither the energy nor the dis- 
position to kick over the traces. Yet even he rapidly gains 
tone in the Poor-law schools when he is lucky enough 
to be left there and is not subject to the disastrous 
spells of intermittent “‘home” life which are the 
me hindrances to the efficiency of these schools. 

national need of a robust population may well over- 
ride the shadowy claims of parental responsibility at 
these levels, while the same need may also cause us to 
doubt the entire wisdom of sending children to Canada, 
as Mr. Gawen Gogay suggests, if they could be equally 
well re-established within our own borders. To 
“emigrate” Poor-law children is as much a confession 
of failure as to provide strike-breakers for Antwerp 
employers. The children of even our poorest are, | 
believe, born healthy for the most part; all they need 
is a healthy upbringing. 

The various country holiday funds require parents to 
contribute—usually about six shillings, I believe—for 
each child sent away for a fortnight. Parents who 
choose to send their children to boarding-schools have 
a far wider choice of schools than those who send their 
children to neighbouring day schools. An extension of 
doarding-schools ought therefore to lead to greater 
differentiation between the schools ; and differentiation 
means progress ; while not all the schools need be run 
at minimum cost, and thus parents would be enabled 


to bear varying proportions of the expense of their 
children’s education. 

To aid this differentiation and to emphasise the fact 
that physique is a national, not a parochial, matter, the 
public aid for the schools ought to come out of taxes 
rather than from the rates: they would be the real 
national schools, drawing children from all parts of the 
land, and in all of them a great part of the education 
would consist in the thorough and intelligent perform- 
ance of the practical work underlying the daily life of 
the community. A preparatory school already has 
bread-making in its time-table; and it should not be 
beneath the dignity of even the poorest to learn by 
doing : to gain that mastery over their material environ- 
ment which is an essential of all real education. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


FIORETTI. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Casa di Boccaccio, Settignano, 18 September. 


Sir,—The excellent review you printed last week of 
Mr. Heywood’s translation of the ‘‘ Fioretti ” is refresh- 
ing to read. It is always encouraging to see the proper 
appreciation of good work, a thing common enough in 
the SaturDay REvieEw ; and the endorsement there of the 
fact that Frate = brother is a mere sentimental posing 
ought to make any such translation impossible for the 
future. One is, however, doubtful about what you say 
on the translation of the word ‘‘Fioretti”. It is true 
that in modern Italian if one were speaking of “little 
flowers” one would use the word ‘‘fiorellini” ; but 
that seems to me to be irrelevant. The Italian of the 
Trecento is not modern Italian. 

What, for instance, does Petrarch mean (Sonnet ix. 
ed. Carducci, 1899) when he speaks of 


** Le rive e i colli di fiorettiadorna.. . 


or Boccaccio when he writes ‘‘ Cominciansi i fioretti 
per li pratie levar suso”’, or Dante in “‘ Inferno”, ii. 127: 
‘* Quali i fioretti dal notturno gelo 
hinati e chiusi, poi che il sol gl’ imbianca 
Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo.” 


And again compare Boccaccio “II Filostrato”, p. iii. 
st. xiii. Of course it is true that ‘‘ fioretto” is some- 
times used metaphorically, for something select. Thus, 
just as we say ‘‘the flower of the army”, Giovanni 
Villani writes ‘‘ Con piu altri signori e baroni e con un 
fioretto d’ otto cento cavalieri scelti di Francia’’, mean- 
ing of course ‘‘ with many other lords and barons and 
with a picked body of 800 French men-at-arms”. 
That however will hardly, I think, help your reviewer. 
The sense of ‘‘ fioretti”’ is pratically identical with that 
of “ fiori” in the opening passage of the ‘* Novellino”’: 
‘*Facciamo qui memoria d’ alquanti fiori di parlare, 
di belle cortesie e di belle risposi e di belle valentie 
...” The Latin ‘‘ Flos” bears the same sense. Flos 
vite, ‘‘ splendour of life” ; primus flos animi, ‘‘ youth- 
ful vigour”; flos ztatis, ‘‘ flower of life ”—the selected 
or best part of vigour, life or age. But we can use the 
word “flower” metaphorically in English as in Latin 
or Italian. At any rate ‘The Little Flowers of 
S. Francis” will not be easily killed.—Yours truly, 
Epwarp Hutton. 


INSPECTOR OF REMOUNTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I do not think that my letter was so wide of 
the mark as your seemiagencent implies. A.S.C, officers 
have to pass exactly the same examination for pro- 
motion in ‘* Horsemastership” as officers of cavalry 
regiments. They are asked the same questions, are 
marked in the same way, and require the same per- 
centage of marks to qualify. 

Now, even the War Office, | imagine, would hardly 
call upon candidates to be examined in subjects of 
which they were supposed to be ignorant—the fact that 
infantry officers are exempted from ‘‘ Horsemastership” 
examinations should prove this. We may take it then 
that, theoretically, A.S.C. men are considered, by those 
best qualified to judge, to be on a par with men in the 
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cavalry. If your correspondent ‘‘ Garry” will take the 
trouble to enquire further he will find, | think, that the 
‘‘training and experience” of an Army Service Corps 
officer fits him for such a post as that of Inspector of 
Remounts every bit as well as do the training and ex- 
perience of an officer in the cavalry or Horse Artillery. 
Personally I am inclined to agree with you that an 
officer of the Army Veterinary Department might have 


been the best choice of all—professionally. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. 


THE NO TRUMP CRAZE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEW. 
23 September, 1907. 

S1r,—It has been interesting to learn from the writer 
on the ‘‘The No Trump Craze” that in regard to the 
second hand quoted in his article of 7 September 
‘‘ The omission (to mention the score) was the point of 
the hand”, which might of course account for the 
difficulty of seeing it, though that the omission was 
‘* intentional ” could, I think, only have been assumed on 
the hypothesis that it was the writer’s intention to put the 
worst possible complexion on the call. I quite well 
remember his saving clause of the case of desperation 
which was brought in at a later stage in the article and, 
as it seemed, somewhat grudgingly admitted. My 
whole contention was, and is, that a mention of the 
state of the score was essential to a true estimate of 
the declaration, the extent of the foolishness of which 
could not otherwise be gauged. The writer of the 
article in question is now more restrained in his cri- 
ticism of the declaration, which ‘‘at no state of the 
score would be a sound one, except in a case of despe- 
ration ’’, thus falling into line with me excepting that I 
do not admit that it would be ‘‘ sound” at any time: it 
would, under certain conditions, be expedient, and we 
know that things that are lawful are not always so. I 
think the writer rather lightly ignores the value of the 
‘*hidden hand” in saying that ‘‘the declaration had 
better be left to dummy at any point of the score”, for, 
whatever the demerits or shortcomings of Z’s hand, 
it certainly constituted an excellent nucleus for a No 
Trumper on which, to the exigencies of the score, it 
would be folly to proclaim weakness by passing the 
declaration or at all events to refuse to avail oneself of 
the moral advantage of an original call. 

It is difficult, I admit, for some players to temper 
dash with judgment, to take risks without courting 
disaster, or to exercise pluck with discretion, for 
which reasons the admonitions of the writer on ‘* The 
No Trump Craze” were very welcome, however 
futile his quest, for a temporary wave of success merely 
incites the gambler to greater daring on flimsier and 
the flimsiest of hands. 

A few years ago in a brochure entitled ‘ Bridge 
Topics” I discussed at length the Continental 10-point 
No Trump trick, showing how it tended to thwart or 
to counteract amazing No Trumpers of the purely 
lucky to the advantage of the skilled player. The 
article on ‘‘ The No Trump Craze ” suggests the reflec- 
tion that the adoption of the Continental value might, 
conceivably, conduce to levelling up matters now. 

Yours &c., Lynx. 


HEART DECLARATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Hamerton Rectory, Huntingdon. 
Sir,—May I call attention to a slip in the second 
impression of the excellent series of articles republished 
under the title ‘‘‘Saturday’ Bridge”? On page 57, 
under instructions on heart declarations, Mr. Dalton 
recommends (in (2) f.) declaring hearts from five headed 
by the queen, with two probable tricks in other suits. 
This is directly contradicted in the following line ( (3) g.) 
in which he lays it down that three probable tricks in 
other suits are necessary to justify the declaration from 
five hearts headed by the queen. 
Perhaps Mr. Dalton would explain the contradiction. 
Has ‘‘ ten” dropped out after ‘‘ queen ? 
I am, yours faithfully, 
W. Beach Tuomas. 


REVIEWS. 
NO SCANDAL ABOUT QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


The Lover of Queen Elizabeth. By Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson. London: Laurie. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 


LIZABETH had a good many “lovers”, but Mrs. 

Richardson means, of course, her fellow-prisoner 
of the Tower (where his name, ‘‘ Robert Dudley”, is. 
cut upon the wall), on whose dying missive six-and- 
thirty years later she wrote the words “ His last letter”’, 
and kept it where in early womanhood she had 
treasured his picture done in little. So romantic. And 
then she pillaged his estate and left his widow in want. 
The portraits in this volume show Dudley getting 
steadily fatter, and Elizabeth more angular. It is 
really impossible to waste any sympathy upon her tire- 
some love affairs, in which there is nothing whatever 
that is pathetic or tragic or even immoderately and (for 
that age) unusually wicked. Nor can we say that Mrs. 
Richardson succeeds in making the sorry story live. 
She seems to be an imitator of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
and has caught something of the stylistic obscurity 
and preciosity of that school. But there is passion im 
the ‘‘Queen’s Quair”; whereas we yawn over the 
sentimental unrealities of the ogling nymph, Zabeta, 
are disgusted with the elderly archness of the languish- 
ing termagant, and find the risky amorosities of the 
fair Vestal thronéd by the west distinctly dull. The 
reader wishes that the Virgin Queen would get 
respectably married. ‘* How different”, exclaimed the 
old lady on hearing ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” read, 
‘** from the home life of our beloved Queen Victoria !” 

As for Dudley’s own career, ‘“‘It is certain”, 
Mrs. Richardson says, ‘‘ that there was much in the 
character of Lord Robert bound to prove harshly anti- 
pathetic to persons of reflection and good morals bred 
up in the nineteenth century”. ‘‘ Heartless, spiritless, 
treacherous, and false”, was Bishop de Quadra’s 
estimate of him, but that was during Dudley's anti- 
Spanish phase. His present biographer protests 
against a verdict being based on the preposterously 
libellous assertions contained in ‘* Leycester’s Common- 
wealth’. But she allows that he ‘‘ certainly suggested, 
if he did not attempt, some political murders ”—the-. 
endeavour to cut the “‘ dirty little foreigner”, Simier’s, 
throat hardly counts—that “the habit of rapid calcula- 
tion prompted him constantly to acts that appeared 
fickle and treacherous ” ; that he not only took Spanish 
and French gold—almost every patriotic statesman of 
the post-Machiavellian age did that—but that ‘* it was 
a ceaseless endeavour of his to put money in his purse ”’, 
and that the demands of princeliness and mental free- 
dom ‘‘made him ever quick to divert channels of 
wealth”. ‘* Duplicity”, ‘‘ virulence” and “‘ vindictive- 
ness ” may be taken for granted in those spacious times. 
Nevertheless Mrs. Richardson considers that Robert 
Dudley Earl of Leicester was “‘in some respects too 
civilised for the age he lived in’’—in advance, in fact, 
of the average sentiment of our age too—and that his 
vision of England was one of ‘‘a peace in which all 
things of the soul—religion, poetry, learning and free 
institutions—should flourish and grow great”. What 
were the soulful free institutions to be ? 

It is a humiliating descent from such ensphered 
matters to have to ask, Did Dudley murder his first 
wife, Amy Robsart? A primary rule of evidence is to 
ask, Cui bono? Who was to benefit by the event? 
The prospect of mating with the royal eagle was motive 
enough, the circumstances of Amy’s death were highly 
suspicious, and contemporary opinion at home and 
abroad had little doubt of the husband’s guilt. ‘| 
hear”’, said the Dauphiness of France, Mary Stuart, 
‘*that the Queen of England is to marry her Horse- 
keeper, who has done away with his wife to make 
room for her.” ‘‘It is a matter”, wrote De Quadra to 
the Duchess of Parma, ‘full of shame and infamy.” 
In 1566 Cecil enumerated the sinistrous contingency of 
six years before among arguments against Leicester 
being espoused by Elizabeth. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the expression ‘‘piteously slain” 
did not necessarily imply foul play ; for ‘‘slain” is a 
word used in some parts of England to this day when 
a person has come by an accidental death. Mrs. 
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Richardson pronounces ‘‘not proven” on a general 
review of the evidence. 

Whether or not Amy’s widower had reason to com- 
plain of the ‘‘ bruit of the malicious world”, he after- 
wards contracted an ambiguous kind of secret union 
with Lady Sheffield—Shakespeare’s ‘‘little western 
flower”, which sprang up, purple with love’s wound, in 
the path of the ‘‘ imperial Votaress ’’—and, after offering 
her £700 a year hush-money, which she refused to 
accept, threw her and his ‘‘ base son” over for Lady 
Essex. The legal aspects of the union were investigated 
in Charles I.’s reign, and the status of Robert Dudley 
the younger legitimated. But at any rate the father 
and mother both entered in tertias nuptias. The Queen, 
poetically supposed to walk in maiden meditation fancy 
free, was furious at her favourite’s double treachery. 
She herself played with the hearts of a series of adorers 
—Heneage, Hatton, Ormonde, La Mole, Simier and 
others—mostly married men, besides her regular royal 
suitors from overseas. It may be doubted, however, 
if any hearts were actually broken. Whether these 
philanderings were ‘‘ honnétes privautés "’ or passed, as 
was vulgarly supposed, beyond the bounds of the un- 
moral into the region of the immoral, may be left to the 
investigations of those who like to hear ‘‘ more scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth”. Elizabeth was vain rather 
than voluptuous. It is beyond doubt, however, that 
Dudley was at one time within a touch of becoming 
King Consort. His Sovereign openly before the world 
took him as something more than ‘‘ brother and best 
friend’’; he was her ‘‘eyes’’, and to be by her side 
was, he declared as late as 1575, his heaven on earth. 
But he was not the only man who brought the horse to 
the water without succeeding in making it drink, and 
the marriage with Lady Essex put an end to the matter. 

The atmosphere of the Renaissance was non-ethical, 
and the Reformation, whatever else it effected, did not 
purify society. There were anti-Court preachers, no 
doubt, and preachers were plain-spoken in that age. 
But Mrs. Richardson's idea of a nonconformist conscience 
zealous for chastity is quite imaginary. Lutherans and 
Calvinists taught utterly subversive ideas of the mar- 
riage relationship, and many of them advocated poly- 
gamy. Again she uses a phrase like ‘‘ Protestant 
and Liberal”. Protestantism certainly is the parent of 
Liberalism, but it is odd to collocate the two words in 
the sixteenth century. Nor was the misleading phrase 
‘* Established Church ” yet coined. And what is meant 
by the remark on page 93 that auricular confession was 
forbidden by the law of England? The Prayer Book 
of that day used practically the same language about 
secret opening of griefs and sacerdotal absolution that 
the present one does. Mrs. Richardson speaks also as 
though Elizabeth desired to impose a new ecclesiastical 
habit on the clergy (page 128), and as though Arch- 
bishop Parker was an extreme Puritan. Leicester’s 
own puritanism became pronounced in spite of his 
earlier flirtations with Spain and with Rome; but it is 
absurd to say that he joined himself to the Calvinists 
**upon an intellectual conviction that liberty of thought 
and belief had to come into the world”. 

There were elements, however, of grandeur in Leicester 
which his biographer justly dwells on. He was not 
merely the Great Parasite which Motley makes him to 
have been. He was areal prop of the throne and of 
England —the ivy grew into a powerful stem. Mrs. 
Richardson says this and some other things very well. 
Here and there in these pages some ladies’ Latin and 
feminine punctuation need correcting, and there is a 
shocking phrase about being ‘‘in the know ”. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 


** Dialogues of the Dead, and other Works in Prose and 
Verse." By Matthew Prior. The Text edited by 
A. BR. Waller M.A. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘To years ago we had Mr. Waller’s edition of 

the poems by Prior contained in the folio of 1718. 
This second volume now before us embraces ‘‘ The 
Hind and the Panther transvers’d”’ of 1687, ‘“‘ A Sup- 
plement to Mr. Prior’s Poems” of 1722, Prior’s part in 
the “ New Collection” of 1725, miscellaneous poems 


from the collections of Drift and Evans, unpublished 
poems from the Longleat MSS., fragments from the 
poet’s letters; and, in prose and verse, ‘‘The Ex- 
aminer ” of 7 September, 1710, and, in prose, essays on 
**Opinion” and ‘‘ Learning”, and four ‘‘ Dialogues of 
the Dead”, also from unpublished Longleat MSS. 
The Longleat papers showed that there were many 
more Latin poems by Prior than had been printed as 
his, so many more that all have been excluded, so as 
to confine the edition to English (and French) writings. 

The promise of unpublished poems by Prior will raise 
few expectations to-day, and satisfy fewer still, unless 
perhaps in the epitaph on ‘‘ Jenny the Just ” where the 
struggle between his own colloquialism and the stiffness 
of his age, for which he is still a little famous, is well 
shown : 


** Here lies after all the best Wench in the Nation.” 


By such verses as the following he paints a woman of 
just those durable and hearty qualities as pleased him 
most : 


‘* But from what House so ever her lineage may 
come 
I wish my own Jinny but out of her Tomb, 
Tho all her relations were there in her Room. ... 


But of good Household features her Person was 
made 

Nor by faction cry’d up nor of Censure afraid 

Aud her beauty was rather for Use than Parade. 


Her Blood so well mixt and flesh so well Pasted 

That tho her Youth faded her Comliness lasted 

The blew was wore off but the Plum was well 


There are thirty-five verses in all. Some of the other 
poems are not far below Prior’s best, but too many 
consist of words arranged to produce effects in which 
human beings have long ceased to be able to take a 
pretended interest, such as in ‘‘ God is Love” : 


‘** Exalted lyre thy tuneful sinews move 
Teach Man divinity and love 
Forgetful Man in Bethlems poor abode 
Behold new born Eternity 

And hear the Thunderers voice chang’d to an 

Infants cry 
Nourish’d like Thee with circulating blood 
Compound like Thee with limbs and cloath’d 

with skin 

Like Thee in everything, but Sin.”’ 


The majority of the verses can demand the time only 
of those who, having exhausted the beautiful and the 
true, have some tedious hours remaining to be killed, 
no matter how. 

The prose is of more importance. ‘‘ Learning” is 
out-worn in style and matter, and has no life left except 
in the little ironies, and in the passage where he says 
that his earliest memory is of making verses : ‘‘ I chose 
Guy of Warwick”, he says, ‘‘ for my first Hero and 
killed Colborn the Gyant before I was big enough for 
Westminster Schole.”” Two hundred years ago, it is 
possible then, there was a divine breath in this writer’s 
work. In ‘‘ Opinion” he shows how ‘we do not see 
with our own Eyes, nor judge by our own Understand- 
ing”, but fails to persuade us that his own eyes and 
understanding have been vitally bent upon his subject. 
The four dialogues are between Charles V. and Clenard 
the Grammarian ; Locke and Montaigne; Sir Thomas 
More and the Vicar of Bray ; Cromwell and his porter. 
Emperor and schoolmaster are pleasantly contrasted ; 
the emperor, though dead, unable to admit the equality 
of the schoolmaster, the schoolmaster the superiority of 
the emperor. An appeal to Dionysius, who was once 
prince and then schoolmaster, is proposed, but not 
made. Locke, who acted ‘‘as if a Man instead of 
Practising his Trade should spend all his life in naming 
his Tools”, and Montaigne, ‘‘ the loosest of writers”, 
explain themselves and attack one another. Montaigne 
is probably meant to have the best of it, but there is no 
real clash of minds or characters, and the piece lacks 
charm and even agility. The same may be said of 
‘Cromwell and his Porter” ; by their speech the dead 
men might never have been alive. ‘‘ Sir Thomas More 
and the Vicar of Bray” is the happiest. It is easy to 
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see that Prior relished the meeting, and the verses on 
conscience and 
‘* An honest canting low-church trot” 

which the vicar quotes, and the conclusion, 

** Moor. With all my heart, Adieu Thou poor Spirited 
Parson with thy Vicarage of Bray. 

‘* Vicar. Thou great Chancellor of England without 
a head, Adieu "— 


these things are in his best manner. 


AN ATTEMPT AT TASSO. 


“Tasso and his Times.” By W. Boulting. London: 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. —_ 


6 hae book announced itself with a great flourish 
of trumpets: ‘Critical examination of hidden 
archives” we were told, ‘‘has cast a new light on the 
Past. The world has been in error for three centuries 
concerning the great poet and other personages of his 
dramatic age”. This must have led many who read it 
to believe they were to hear some new thing, and at least 
the reader, after such an announcement, had a right to 
expect a critical, well-authenticated study of Tasso’s 
life and times. But instead, this book, heralded so 
loudly, is a popular and superficial account, not so 
much of Tasso as a poet as of Tasso at Court, without 
a single note or an allusion in the text to any autho- 
rity save a reference in the last chapter to Professor 
Solerti. It is true that Mr. Boulting gives us a list of 
‘* authorities” at the end of his book, but they amount 
to nothing or very little. No archives are mentioned, 
printed or unprinted; and always except Solerti no 
recent writer on Tasso’s life and times, and there are 
very many, is referred to, or, so far as we can judge, 
has been consulted. 

Professor Solerti’s ‘‘ Vita di Torquato Tasso” was 
published in 1895, and his monumental edition of the 
‘“‘Opere” in 1896-99. It might seem scarcely fair to 
take a man’s work, almost his life work in this case, 
to get all the hardly won facts out of it, and then in a 
sort of appendix among a host of ordinary refer- 
ence books such as Burckhardt, Ranke, Litta and 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who might seem to have 
little enough to do with Tasso, to name him 
casually among the rest. Moreover statement 
after statement is made in the text for which any 
serious student, and almost any reader, wants 
authority : no authority of any sort is given, not even 
Solerti’s, and unless the fact stated on the title-page 
that Mr. Boulting has edited a cheap edition of 
Simondi’s (sic) ‘‘ History of the Italian Republics ” is to 
be taken as a guarantee of his scholarship, which we 
doubt, we must go elsewhere for an authoritative 
account of Tasso. Time after time we find ourselves 
calling for the source of this statement or that: and 
these new things which are so carefully hidden away, 
where did he find them? Certainly not in his own 
inner consciousness, for he starts by telling us that he 
is no fiction writer, a serious Historian he! But 
serious historians go to sources for their information, 
original sources if possible, and to-day certainly, follow- 
ing the good custom of the Germans in this, they 
acknowledge their debts and point out the road to 
their students. Yet though Mr. Boulting is certainly 
not a writer of imagination, everywhere we find an 
almost pathetic effort to produce fine writing and a 
strong objection to name books. All sorts of things are 
alluded to, the Accademia at Venice for instance, of 
which we should have been glad to hear something 
more, but instead Mr. Boulting tries to paint Venice 
for us, an achievement for which nature has not 
equipped him. A note is badly wanted too on the 
Calza, on the fairs and inns of Venice in the sixteenth 
century, on the extraordinary but, we believe, not 
inaccurate statement that ‘‘ at the inception of romantic 
lore in the south of France an analogous sentiment 
was expressing itself in Arab literature”. That needs 
authority for reception, but notes are lacking every- 
where as well as authorities, though surely in his 
allusion to the removal en masse of the students and 
professors of Bologna to Siena Professor Zoekauer’s 
** Lo Studio di Siena nel Rinascimento ” where he cites 
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Luciano Banchi’s work in the ‘‘ Giornale Storico 
degli Archivi Toscani Ann. V.” 1861, might have 
been cited. It is however with regard to Tasso 
himself that we most feel the lack of scholarship in our 
writer. No authority, always excepting Solerti’s book 
mentioned in the appendix, is given for Tasso’s life in 
Padua, and Mr. Boulting seems to be unaware of the 
existence of Malmignati’s ‘‘ Il Tasso a Padova” (Padua, 
1883) or, for the affair at Bologna, of Gualandi’s 
‘*Processo a T. Tasso” (Bologna, 1862). Indeed, to 
name only the chief authorities, Malmusi’s ‘‘ Tasso e i 
Modenesi ” (Modena, 1862), Tosti’s ‘‘ Tasso e i Bene- 
dettini Cassineri” (Rome, 1886), D’Ancona’s ‘‘ Tasso ed 
Ant. Costantini”, printed in ‘‘ Varieta stor. e letter.” 
(Milan, 1863), Modestino’s ‘‘ Della Dimora di Tasso a 
Napoli” (Naples, 1861 and 1863), and Curadi’s ‘‘ Le 
infermita di Tasso” in the ‘‘ Memorie dell’ Instituto 
Lombardo ”, vol. xiv., 1880, ought to have been read and 
cited with others more than once. Mr. Boulting has how- 
ever used Professor Solerti almost alone and for all we 
can see, or he tells us, without mercy. Of course Pro- 
fessor Solerti has in a sense superseded all other writers, 
but not for one whoaspires to write of Tasso himself. 
Well, what has Mr. Boulting done with the monu- 
mental labours of his contemporary? Out of a very 
learned and delightful book he has made a superficial 
and popular piece of journalism. Everywhere we meet 
with spoiled worn tags of the poets such as ‘‘ to make 
the holiday of a jeering crowd”, or, speaking of the 
Ghetto, ‘‘ a poor thing and ill-favoured but their own”. 
Thinking to quote Landor he says of Tasso he had 
** warmed both hands at the fire of life” ; later the poets 
are spoken of as ‘‘ starry kin”, so that we are not sur- 
prised to learn at last that Tasso’s soul would ‘‘ become 
a star and dwell apart”. A certain crudity of taste 
too that might seem inevitable after this is not 
wanting. Writing of the Cardinal d’Este in France 
he tells us that ‘‘he had outrun the constable”, 
and later he informs us, we cannot think why, that 
the castles of the Orsini were ‘‘inviolable as the 
sanctuary of God”. But then the whole book is written 
in a style that strives after effect. If we must give an 
example, for we will, unlike our author, quote at least 
our authority, it shall be concerned with Tasso him- 
self. After an inadequate, uncritical, and dispropor- 
tioned chapter (eleven pages in a book of three hundred 
and nate in which he treats of the ‘‘ Gerusalemme 
Liberata”, the only poem of Tasso’s with which he 
attempts to deal, again without the mention of any 
previous writer, though Mazzoni’s excellent work in 
‘*Tra Libri e carte” (Rome 1887) at least should have 
been read, he writes, towards the end, thus: ‘‘ His was 
no eagle’s wing to pierce the empyrean and rest self- 
nen in the transcendent calm, hearkening the 
armony of revolving worlds.” What that may mean 
we do not know, but then there are not a few words in 
this book of which we cannot be sure. What does ‘‘ to 
awn” mean? and surely ‘‘ call” is a better word, if 
shorter, than ‘‘ designate”, and in Italian too the ‘‘ Cor- 
tigime ” sounds unfamiliar, as does ‘‘ San Antonio”. 
We are not surprised after getting thus far to find 
that Mr. Boulting mistakes the whole dream and purpose 
of the Italian Renaissance (which he persists in calling 
by the ugly word Renascence), that he thinks and writes 
of it as an Englishman, telling us that ‘‘ it was for most 
a pursuit of the beautiful than of the good on the line”’, 
a shallow verdict enough, too shallow perhaps to need 
refutation. Yet we may well ask ourselves, what was 
Leonardo’s whole life but an impassioned pursuit of 
truth, what Pico’s if not a search for just that? Was 
Leon Alberti then altogether without the desire of 
wisdom, or San Bernardino of Siena less eager for ‘‘ the 
good” than San Francesco or S. Philip Neri? Only 
to them perhaps, to the best minds certainly, more com- 
plete and less confused than ourselves, ‘‘ the beautiful ” 
and ‘‘ the good” and ‘‘ the true” were a trinity in unity. 


NOVELS. 
‘The Wondrous Wife.” By Charles Marriott. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. 1907. 6s, 
Mr. Charles Marriott’s new novel reminds us not a 
little of those ‘‘ problems” which are occasionally set in 
ladies’ papers, problems as to how one should behave 


in given circumstances. We find so many of these 
problems suggested by this novel. If a lady marries a 
poet for whose genius she has the greatest admiration, 
and after five years of married life he is ostentatiously 
unfaithful, what should she do? If a married lady 
living apart from her husband finds herself on first 
meeting another man likely to fall in love with him, 
should she fly or should she remain? And having fallen 
in love and frankly avowed it, should she elope or 
should she not? When her deserted husband pub- 
lishes a striking volume of poems, should she as his 
wife ignore them, or as admirer of his genius write a 


congratulatory letter? When her lover is starting for . 


the Argentine and her husband is confined a hopeless 
invalid to his couch, should she fly with love or return 
to duty? These are some of the problems which 
might be set by the reader of this volume. How the 
‘wondrous wife” solved them must be read in the 
book itself: it is not part of our province to give the 
story away as the saying is—unless in a case in which 
the story is so bad that the reader should go no further 
than its review, or in those rarer cases where the book 
is so good that the giving away of the story does not 
matter. Mr. Marriott’s latest novel is not at either of 
these extremes ; it is just a well-considered romance of 
modern life in the course of which we are introduced 
to people marked by the stamp of reality, the principal 
ones moving in a series of unusual dramatic situations. 
We do not pretend to the cocksureness of those folk 
who are responsible for giving ‘‘ answers to corre- 
spondents” on all matters from the boiling of potatoes 
to the solving of ethical problems, and so we do not 
say whether arwanet Lisle was right or wrong in her 
actions, but we do say that as presented she acts in 
accordance with her character, that a stronger or a 
weaker woman would have come to quite another de- 
cision on the final problem. Mr. Marriott with ‘‘ The 
Wondrous Wife” adds to his novels one that is a 
worthy companion to the earlier ones, a story well 
considered, well written, and capable of holding the 
reader’s interested attention throughout. 

‘‘ The Millionaire.” By Lady Troubridge. London: Fisher 

Unwin. 6s. 

It is sheer indolence on the part of an intelligent 
writer such as Lady Troubridge appears in some 
respects to be to use such well-worn devices as those 
which form the plot of ‘‘ The Millionaire”. How often 
have we met in novels the undesirable secret wife, 
whom the hero as a boy has foolishly married; and 
who, when the hero has just found the first true love 
of his life, inconveniently turns up, a coarse florid 
woman, with the remains of a beauty spoilt by heavy 
drinking ; and then conveniently dies after confessing 
that the ill-fated marriage is invalid because she had 
committed bigamy! This familiar figure is not the 
only bar to the success of the millionaire’s love affair, 
as the heroine has a scamp of a husband, who however 
conveniently commits suicide, so that all ends happily, 
and her virtue is rewarded as difficult virtue should be. 


‘“‘Mortal Men.” By Jessie Leckie Herbertson. London : 
Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 

Miss Jessie Herbertson lacks the art which alone 
could justify her choice of theme. She writes of the drab 
lives of four young schoolmistresses in a country town, 
but her descriptions of provincial pettiness, while they 
may be true, fail to interest. They are dull in the ex- 
treme, and there is nothing in the manner of telling to 
relieve the greyness of the subject. We are treated 
to long pages of flabby sentimentalism, and the vague 
yearnings and longings of the virgin mind are revealed 
to us in a very plain and outspoken manner. Miss 
Herbertson no doubt possesses distinct analytical power, 
and for those who like to read about a girl who must have: 
love at any price, and who is willing to sacrifice all for 
it, this is just the sort of book that will make its appeal. 
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The Power of the Keys (Sydney C. Grier). Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 6s. 
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45. 6d. net. 

The Sultan and his Subjects (Richard Davey). 
7s. 6d. net. 

Josiah Wedgwood (A. H. Church); The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire 
(W. Chambers Lefroy) ; Dante Gabriel Rossetti (F. G. Stephens). 
Seeley. 2s. net each. 

My Memoirs (Alexandre Dumas. Vol. I.). Methuen. 6s. 

The Household of Peter (Rosa Nouchette Carey) ; Whosoever shall 
Offend; Soprano (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan. 35. 6a. 
net each. 


Chatto and Windus. 


SCIENCE 


A Treatise of Hydraulics (William Cawthorne Unwin). 
12s. 6d. net. 


Black. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Nimrod’s Wife (Grace Gallatin Seton). Constable. 6s. 
Jock of the Bushveld (Sir Percy Fitzpatrick). Longmans, Green. 6s. 
Two Dianas in Somaliland (Agnes Herbert), 125. 6¢.; Dalmatia 
(Maude M. Holbach), 5s. net. ; Big Game Shooting on the Equator 
(Captain F, A. Dickinson), 125. 6d. net. Lane. 


THEOLOGY 
What is Religion? (Wilhelm Bousset). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 
Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History (G. Frederick 
Wright), 6s. ; Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents (Charles Foster 
Kent), 12s. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Notes on New Testament Criticism (Edwin A. Abbott). Black. 
75. 6d. net. 
VERSE 
Songs from the Classics (Charles F. Grindrod), Nutt. 5s. net. 


A Book of Revetie (Elizabeth Gibson), 1s. ; Golden Thoughts from 
Thoreau (Edited by Dorothy Eastwood), 2s. net. Lane. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Conclusions of an Everyday Woman (Hildegarde Gordon Brown), 6s. ; 
The Book of Fruit Bottling (Edith Bradley), 2s. 6¢. net. Lane. 
Curé’s Brother, The (David Rccnst, Wimbledon : ‘* Messenger ” 
Office. Is. 6d. 
Dover Road, The (Charles G. Harper). Treherne. 1s, 6d. net. 
Frederick Temple: an Appreciation (E. G. Sandford). Macmillan. 


45. net. 
Great English Poets (Julian Hill). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 
How to Collect Postage Stamps (Bertram T. K. Smith), Bell. 6s. net. 
Life Adventurous, The (John Mackie). Jarrold. 6s. 
Little Stories (T. W. H. Crosland). Sisley’s. 2s. 6d. net. 
Pirates of Malabar, The (Colonel John Biddulph). Smith, Elder. 


6s. net. 
Popular Ballad, The (Francis B. Gummere). Constable. 6s. net. 
Youth: its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene (G. Stanley Hall). 
Appleton, 6s. net. 


REVIBWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER:— The Atlantic 
Monthly, 1s. 

For Ocroper:—The Windsor Magazine, 6a.; Fry’s Magazine, 
6d. ; The Captain, 6d. ; Cassell’s Magazine, 6d.; Little Folks, 
6d. ; The Treasury, 6d¢.; Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. ; Asiatic Quarterly Review, 55. ; Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine, 15.; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s.; The Art 
Journal, 15, 6d, 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 
A BOOK OF THE CEVENNES 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
With upwards of 40 Illustrations on Art Paper, printed in Sepia, with 8 Plates in Colour, anda Map. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


Truth.—* Mr. Baring-Gould’s delightful book, while incidentally affording not a little information that will be useful to the tourist, is 
refreshingly free from the dull details of the conventional guide-book, the author giving instead a graphic description of the singularly varied 
scenery and remarkable natural features of the Cevennes.” 


PICTURES FROM NATURE’S GARDEN 
Stories from Life in Wood and Field 


By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, M.A., F.ZS., &c. 


With 78 Illustrations on Art Paper, printed in Sepia, from the Author’s Photographs direct from Nature. Crown 8vo. cloth, heavily gilt, 6s. 


Times. —“ Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn has a happy way with him as a teacher of all that is most interesting in Nature. His lively stories have 
human interest. Much praise is due to his numerous instructive photographs from Nature.” 


TERRIERS: THEIR POINTS & MANAGEMENT 


By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 


With upwards of 40 Illustrations from Photographs on Art Paper, printed in Sepia. Crown 8vo. cloth, heavi.y gilt, 5s. net. 


Standard.—‘ A thoroughly practical treatise, that tells all that need be known by the owner of terriers, whether he keeps them for 
companionship, sport, or show. All the leading kinds of terriers are portrayed, and the illustrations are lavish.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


ONLY BETTY INCAPABLE LOVERS, LIMITED 
By CURTIS YORKE, Author of ‘‘ The World and Delia.” By W. W. WARD. _ 
With beautiful Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. A humorous novel by a new writer. 
DELILAH OF THE SNOWS THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of Dust of Conflict.” By G. SIDNEY the Wise.” 
THE CURSE OF THE FEVERALS THE HOUSE ON THE THAMES 
With beautiful Colouted Frontispiece of the a By G. W. APPLETON, Author of “The Duchess of Pontifex Square.” 
IN HIS GRIP ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 
” 
By the late DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY Merlin” of the Referee), By 
Author of ‘* The Penniless Millionaire. DR. M ANTON 
THE WHITE COUNTESS By MORICE GERARD, Author of “ Check to the King.” 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Man with the Amber Eyes.” INNOCE NT M ASQUER ADERS 
IN THE UEEN’S SERVICE By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘‘ Four Red Roses.” 
By DICK Bn, Author of “ The Scarlet Seal.” THE SECRET SYNDICATE 
A HUMAN BACILLUS By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Her Highness.” 
By ROBERT EUSTACE, part Author with L. T. Meade of “ The Brotherhood A LOVELY LITTLE RADICAL 
of the Seven Kings.” By ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of “ The End of a Passion.” 
THE SHADE OF THE ACACIA KINDRED SPIRITS 


By JESSIE E.;LIVESAY, Author of “‘ Little Tin Gods.” By L. T. MEADE, Author of “The Curse of the Feverals.” 


THE MOST READ AND ABUSED NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


THE YOKE 


By HUBERT WALES, Author of ‘*Mr. and Mrs. Villiers.” Crown 8vo. 68. 


The demand for this Novel is continuous, and edition after edition is being produced to 
cope with it. Here are brief extracts from some of the leading papers: Zimes.—‘* A strong and poignant story, which can be recom- 
mended because of its obvious sincerity.” Zas/er.—‘* More than a notable book. Its intense human interest will be the key to its success.” 
Bystander.—* Mr. Hubert Wales’s object is straightforward psychology, and he gives us emotions in original combinations.” Pa// Mail 
Gasette.—‘** Mr. Wales is a skilful writer, with a strenuous determination to be original in his choice of subjects.” Morning Post.—‘‘ The good 
qualities of this book, its fearless honesty, and seriousness of purpose.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS 


Crown 8vo. picture cover, 18. net, Library Edition, 6s. 
The Publisher has prepared an enormous Shilling Edition of this successful Novel, which is now on Sale everywhere. 


SHILLING EDITION OF A FAMOUS BOOK 
SALES NEARLY 500,000 COPIES 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS 


This extraordinary book has met with remarkable success, and editions have been published in Germany, Austria, France, and the United 
States. Negotiations are in ay oy for still further Foreign Editions. The sales, in be English Edition alone, have been enormous, and it is 
estimated that the total sales to date number nearly half a million copies. If you have not yet read the book, do so. 


London: JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
ration for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
269 REGENT STREET, W. (above District Messengers). 
Native and experienced teachers. Trial lesson free. 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
repare candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
iminary Examinations, Extracts from testimonials : ‘‘ The greatest dullard 

need not despair.” ‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old established. Four 

resident governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at ac 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


H ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
Lay prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
ist Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. HaApPERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fatrrax Roap, HAmpsTEaD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howgxt, M.A. Cantab. 


VACANCY occurs for a PREMIUM PUPIL in 
large Engineering Works. For particulars apply “‘ Engineer,” c/o Satur- 
DAY REviEw, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP, FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF 
THE LATE DR. MANDELL CREIGHTON, BISHOP OF LONDON. 


HE INAUGURAL CREIGHTON MEMORIAL 
LECTURE will be delivered in the Botanical Theatre of University College, 
Gower Street, on FRIDAY. Ocroser 4, at 5 P.M., by Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., 
D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College. Subject: ‘‘The Wardens of the 
Marches.” Sir Arthur Ricker, F.R.S., Principal of the University, will preside. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 
Finishing School for Girls. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR_ GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


LJ AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


free. 


HOTELS. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. | 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated adjoining Henley Bridge, commanding extensive and 
tiful views of the River. mfort combined with Moderate Charges. _ 
R. T. Duke, Proprietor. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstockx 
Hitt, Hampsteap. Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—-Apply, 

the Misses Hotmes. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScnHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages. —Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


BERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 


First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Pater, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. . Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. . 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
«J EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN'S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 

HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 

ments. New ¢ and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—Co..ins, Proprietor. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 

AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough grounding 
in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schools. Great 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
niversity College School, London). 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


House, BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, Thorough 

tion for all Exams. Everycomfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Ed lane. zg Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘‘ Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. Moderate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE,. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. HoLsourne. 


“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vi e, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys (17 to 19) rhs mm Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. P. Debating Society. French & German. University 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 
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AKE DISTRICT.—Refined home; Paying Guest, 


Literary Man or Artist ; private residence ; every ¢ ; 27s. weekly. 


Apply, “A. F. B.,” Sarurpay Review Office. 


TC INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 

and prices, published by the Centrat Stock Excuancg, Lim. (Estab- 
lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN roy THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 


D ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address; Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


W. GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 
For SEPTEMBER. (No. 354-) 


NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. __ : 
It comprises a specially attractive selection of Publishers’ Remainders, including 
many Good Bargains. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Zs d. d. 


One Year ... ao £2 wo ow 4 
Half Year ... oo OF§ 28 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


OCTOBER. . 
FAIR FARMS VERSUS FANCY CROFTS. By His Grace the Duxe or 


ARGYLL. 

THE SWISS ARMY AND ENGLAND'S NEEDS. By Harotp Cox, M.P. 

“HANNAH ” AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By Georce W. E. Russett. 

PREMATURE BURIAL AND THE ONLY TRUE SIGNS OF DEATH. 
By Tozer. 

THE AUTHENTICITY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, SECULAR AND 
EACRED. By the Right Rev. BrisHop WELLDON. 

SOME MODERN IDEAS ABOUT WOMEN’S EDUCATION. By Mrs. 
CREIGHTON. 

RECENT FRENCH FICTION. By Dororuea Gerarp (Madame LoncarpD 
DE LONGGARDE). 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. By Frank Foxcrort (Editor 
of ‘* The Living Age,” Boston, Mass.). 

EUGENE CARRIERE. By Havetock ELtts. 

A JAPANESE “ BOARD SCHOOL.” By Captain P. W. Nortu. 

THE JAPANESE HOUSE OF PEERS—A MODEL SECOND 
CHAMBER. By H. R. Boyte. 

A FETE DAY AT AVIGNON. By Rose M. Braptey. 

THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED STAG ON EXMOOR. By the 
Right Hon. Lorp CoLerinGe. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S PLACE IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By the Rev 
STepHEen Liserty (Sub-Warden of St. Deiniol’s Library). 

‘PURE POLITICS CAMPAIGN IN CANADA. By H. Hamitton 

YFE. 

OXFORD AND THE NATION. _ By J. A. R. Marriott (Lecturer in 

Modern History and Economics at Worcester College). 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street SQuarRE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 6/- 


MAX BARING’S NEW NOVEL: 


THE SHATTERED IDOL 


By the Author of “‘A Doctor in Corduroy,” &c. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “*Mr. Max Baring has a vivid imagination, 
an eye for dramatic effect, and undeniable powers of characterisation.” 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


‘ 
y : PA > Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


Paper, Is. net. 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
WILL WANT TO READ THIS BOOK. 


“ The brilliant Irishman who writes as ‘ Pat’ has certainly given 
us much to ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading in 
‘The Sorrows of Ireland.?”—7HE TRIBUNE, 


Order of your Bookseller; or post free for 1s, 14d. or 28, 24d, 


London : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/3 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


A.& BLACK’S 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. By W. 
CAWTHORNE UNWIN, LL.D., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., 
Hon. M.I.M.E., Author of ‘* Hydraulics” in ‘‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.” Illustrated with 148 diagrams. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By the late 
P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Revised by 
W. Peppig, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Harris Professor of Physics 
in oi. University College, Dundee. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL LAW. 


By FRANK TILLYARD, M.A., Author of ‘ Banking and 
Negotiable Instruments.” "Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN AMOS 


COMENIUS. Setting forth the whole Art of Teaching all 
Things to all Men. With Notes by M. W. KEATINGE. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., D.D., Author of 
**Clue,” ‘*The Corrections of Mark,” &c. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS: Sketches of 


Church History in Biography. By the late Very Rev. F. W. 
FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. Cheap re-issue. 2 Vols. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A UNIFORM ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 
PROFESSOR W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


In 4 Vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. net each. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH 


CHURCH. New and Enlarged Edition. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES., The 


Fundamental Institutions. Second Edition. Revised and 
enlarged by the Author. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR 
PLACE IN HISTORY. New Edition with Introduction 
med i Notes, by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY 
ARABIA. New and enlarged Edition, with Additional 
Notes by the Author and Prof. GOLDZIHER. Edited by 
STANLEY A. COOK, M.A. 


A. & C..BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER 1907. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. By Catcuas. 

THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. By Sir Tuomas Barcray. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY REFORM. By Tue Rector or 
Exeter Coiiacs, Oxrorp. 

THE POETRY OF CRABBE. By Prof. J. Cuurron Cot.ins. 

THE FRIENDS OF LIVING CREATURES AND JOHN RUSKIN. 
Part Il. By Katigz Macponatp Gorinc. 

LIMITS OF SCOTTISH PATRIOTISM. By Dr. Witttam WALtLace. 

THE SOLDIER AS STUDENT. By Sir Georce Arrtuur, Bart. 

SMALL HOLDINGS. By R. A. Yersurcu. 

RACIAL PREJUDICE AGAINST JAPAN. By Atrrep Sreap. 

THE NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF “DON QUIXOTE.” By Major 
Martin Hume. 

THE CRUSADER. By Laurence Brnyon. 

A GREEK PLAY AT ORANGE. By Constance E. Mavup. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF ‘“‘MONTE CRISTO.” By R. S. Garnett. 

FOREIGN AFfFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

THE STOOPING LADY. Chapters XXV.-XXVII. By Maurice Hew.err. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, 
493 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY) 


ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


BEING THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


The publication of a new volume of Dr. Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
is always an event of importance in the literary world, and it is therefore with pleasure 
that the publishers are able to announce the completion of the fifteenth volume of this 
monumental work. This is the first volume to be put before the public since the autumn 
of 1904, when ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” was published. 

Tue Text of this edition follows the text of the First Folio with all the fidelity that 
unstinted pains can bestow. In addition there are Textual Notes showing the different 
readings of the folios, quartos, and subsequent editions, similar in kind to the notes of 
the Cambridge Edition, but differing herein, that they enumerate the critical editions 
that have adopted the various readings. Then follows a CoMMENTARY in which the 
notes, worth preserving (in the opinion of the editor), of critical editions from Pope to 
the present day are condensed—at times, these notes merely illustrate the history of 
Shakespearian criticism. In an APPENDIX are criticisms by English, German, and 
French authors—in short, within one volume is to be found an epitome of a Shakespeare library that would cost 
a large expenditure of time and money to collect. 


The Fourteen Volumes which have thus far appeared are: 


ROMEO AND JULIET. AS YOU LIKE IT. 

HAMLET. 2 vols. THE TEMPEST. 

MACBETH. Revised edition by Horacze Howarp A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
FuRNEsS, Jun. THE WINTER’S TALE. 

KING LEAR. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
‘* This, the most exhaustive work on any of Shakespeare’s plays, comes from America.” —A¢heneum. 
**It is a truly monumental edition.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* America has the honour of having produced the very best and most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great national 
poet.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
**The most valuable work recently contributed to our Shakespearian literature.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 188, per vol. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES. 
Ready Immediately. 


FRANCOIS RABELAIS. 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 


Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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